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.. you don't need a slide rule to figure the economies you get with VISTEN film for chunks, chubs, bacon squares, loaves, 
butts, picnics and hams. {™ Right through your operation there are economies that amount to more than the cost of the 
iim. @ Ease of handling, speed in forming, simplicity in using, all add up to a lower end cost for your package. ™ Let your 
SKING technical representative demonstrate the economies of VISTEN film... the returnable-stretch film that fits tightly. 


6733 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
; In Canada; VISKING COMPANY DIVISION OF UNION 
VISKING COMPANY owision of Beto i= ite] =§ CORPORATION Cargine CANADA LIMITED, Lindsay, Ontario. 


VISKING, VISTEN and UNION CARBIDE are trademarks 
of Union Carbide Corporation. ‘ 






























featuring Grip-Strut Safety Grating, pro- 
vide an ideal safety stand for all meat pack- 
ing operations: around saws, work benches, 
boning and cutting operations, or wherever 
safety is a factor. They are sanitary and eas- 
ily cleaned (can be swept or washed) because 
all vertical surfaces of GRIP-STRUT are 
readily accessible. Non-skid in ALL direc- 
tions, rugged yet light in weight, the adjust- 
able leg shoes allow for raising and lowering 
the platforms and for levelling on uneven 
floors. B.A.I. accepted. Wide range of sizes 
available. Write for full details and prices 
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No. 10885 

Globe Low 
Type Standing 
Platform 
















Ne. 10887 
Globe 


High 
Type Standing 
Work Platform 


















No. 10888 Globe [x 
Two Level Standing 

















GLOBE sx: 
WORK PLATFORMS 


(Elevating and Stationary) 


GLOBE No. 10860 | 


Elevating Platform for back-split- 
ting, washing and shrouding cattle. 
Increases production, reduces opera- 


_ tor fatigue and eliminates lost motion. Platform size is 
4'0"x 2’6", height 18” at low point and 62” at high. 
Safety Grip-Strut floor, operates from plant air supply = 


85 to 100 PSI. 
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Platforms shown are 
floored with patented 
Grip-Strut Safety Grat- 
ing, for maximum 
strength with minimum 
weight, providing a posi- 
tive NON-SKID surface 
under all conditions, in 
one single unit. 


(PATENTED) 
Globe he is now available 
throug 















**NATIONWIDE" 
leasing program 


Lhe GLOBE Company 


4000 S. PRINCETON AVE. © CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Representatives for Europe and the Middle East: Seffelaar & Looyen, 90 Waldeck Pyrmontkade, The Hague, Netherlands 
















More than a new Film 
It's a new TREND in Meat Packaging 





No other transparent wrap provides 
such universal protection—combining strength, 
heat sealability and shrinkability. 












Add John Krauss, Inc., of Jamaica, N. Y., to the 
growing list of meat packers now using Goodyear’s new 
heat-shrinkable packaging film—VIDENE TC. 












In the relatively short time since its introduction, 
VIDENE TC, in actual use, has proved that these 

outstanding advantages help create PROFIT- 
MAKING PACKAGES: 








Heat-shrinks perfectly with application of either hot 
water or air. 







Heat-seals to a positive welded seam over a wide 
range of temperatures. 







Prints beautifully—readily machinable on high-speed 
automatic machinery. 






Possesses great strength even at extremely low 
temperatures. 







Dimensionally stable—after shrinking. 


; is Affords excellent clarity and transparency. 
Fm Why not put this superb 
ce batt packaging performer to work 
for you? Call your Goodyear 
Packaging Films Representative, 


or write: Goodyear, Packaging 
Films Dept. J-6419, Akron 16, Ohio. 
























NEW 


“UME a 
‘GOOD YEAR 


Videne, a Polyester film—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Newly designed low cost equipment is now avail- 
able which makes CO, immobilization practical for 
the processor slaughtering 150 to 300 hogs per hour. 

CO, immobilization is a vast improvement over 
the old time-consuming and costly methods. Profits 
and labor savings are increased through better blood 
recovery and by minimizing trimming losses from 
bloody meat, “stuck” shoulders and internal bruises. 

CO, immobilization is humane, clean, efficient, 
economical. For more detailed information on CO, 
hog immobilization in your plant, call your nearest 
Pureco representative, or write to the address below. 
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Pure Carbonic Company 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 










AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
4 
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¢ Takes whole pecks! 
¢ No quartering or shaking! 
¢ New economy of performance! 


WHOLE PECK 


HASHER and WASHER 
COMBINATION 


an 





ene 


HERE'S a combination that gets results in less time. 


ai BIG enough to take whole pecks — without quartering or 
shaking. Two shafts, turning towards each other at different 








= speeds, on which are mounted a total of 43 hardened, high 

7 carbon steel saws, each with 32 teeth having 11/,” pitch, do 

c- the job efficiently and thoroughly. Luke warm water directed foreign matter by tumbling under a series 
between the hasher saws remove much of the intestinal con- of flat spray nozzles. Spiral baffles as- 

H tents as the material is hashed. sist in the proper movement of material 


: through the cylinder. 
All parts, except shafts, drive gears, and saws, are of heavy 


welded construction, hot dipped galvanized after fabrication. Additional washer cylinder lengths, hav- 
Split housing roller bearings at each end of shaft permit shaft ing separate motors, or driven from the 
to be removed from machine with saws mounted. first cylinder offer additional washing 


Wash cylinders from 10’ to 20’ long made of heavy gauge er ee ee 


tforated plat I i terial free of 
ee ee eo eo oo For complete specifications write for the new FREE catalog. 


i THE OP ANT YS SUPPLY COMPANY 


ce ot Ob CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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PORK - LAMB { 
FRANKFURTERS 
Complete line »9AUSAGE AND SMOKED MEAT 


WEST VIRGINIA SMOKED HAM 


* CANNED HAMS and PICNICS 


as «CN 


let us work with you... 
HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 281! Michigan Ave., Detroit 16 
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ymbol 


. indicates those companies 
who are supplying specifica- 
tions and detailed buying in- 
formation on their products 
(or services) in the 1959-Pur- 
chasing Guide—to help you 
make better buying decisions. 


Be sure to study their product 
information pages when con- 
sulting the Purchasing Guide. 


GET THE FULL STORY 


You're undoubtedly using the 
Purchasing Guide as a matter 
of course when working on buy- 
ing decisions. Why not gain 
the greatest possible benefit 
from its use by making it your 
practice to study the special 
product information pages car- 
tied by many of the leading 
suppliers to your industry? 
Here is the place to go for 
detailed, specific information 
—the kind you need to make 
the best possible buying de- 
cisions. 


The torch symbol is being used 
by many of our National Pro- 
visioner advertisers to indicate 
to you that they carry detailed 
product information in the 
Pages of the 1959 Guide. 
Look for this symbol and let it 
light the way for you to better 
buying. 














what Is 


BRECHTEEN? 


Brechteen is an amazing manufactured casing that 
looks and acts like a natural casing! 


A quality casing with all the natural advantages, 
but at a big savings in cost! 


A custom casing that is manufactured to specification 
with absolute uniformity! 


A unique casing that can be pre-printed, pre-tied 
or pre-sewn at remarkably low cost! 


An extruded casing, made from animal fibers, with 
the same smoke-porosity as natural casing! 


A versatile casing, available for all types of smoked 
and cooked sausage, as well as dry sausage, 
slicing products and rings! 


BRECHTEEN... the manufactured casing that’s a ‘‘natural”’! 


the BRECRHTEEN corporation 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS - 4706 S. ADA STREET + CHICAGO 9Q, ILLINOIS 





In Canada, Distributed by INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY OF CANADA, 
1100 Craig Street East . Montreal 24, Quebec 


LTD. 
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The Greatest 


Packing Plant Machinery 


LIQUIDATION 


in history 


ARMOUR & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MCC 


Sale starts Monday, November 9th. 


One of the world’s largest and most modern meat packing plants — approximately 
$15,000,000.00 spent during recent modernization program! Millions of dollars worth of all 
types and sizes of equipment and machinery are being made available for immediate sale 


—all at extremely low, low prices! 


Full week pre-sale inspection starting November 2nd 


Because of the extremely large inventory and the very 
limited time allotted us, bulletins and listings will be 
made up as the inventory is compiled and as the sale 
progresses. Arrange to make your inspection early— 
allow yourself enough time to go through the entire 
plant and take advantage of what is without question 
the largest and most outstanding Packing Plant Liquida- 
tion in history. 


Should you desire, arrangements can be made to han- 
dle the loading or preparations for shipment of equip- 
ment for you. Mr. Samuel Barliant and the entire staff 
will be on the plant premises from November 2nd and 
through the week of November 9th, and can be 
reached at the Armour Chicago plant, phones YArds 
7-4141, or at the Barliant & Company offices, phone 
WaAbash 2-5550, for further information. 


Everything must be sold—buildings are coming down—act quickly! 


Exclusive Liquidators 
1631 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


BARLIANT & ©. 


ALL PHONES: WAbash 2-5550 
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Liquidation of the machinery from Armour & Co. Chicago Plant 

















This is only a small percentage representative of the huge quantity of equipment available: 


Sausage, Ham & Bacon 


7024—AIR CONDITIONED SMOKE- 
HOUSES: (5) Julian, stainless steel, 
32’x16’x10’, 8” stainless steel ducts, 
Taylor recorder and generator. 

7000—AIR CONDITIONED SMOKE- 
HOUSE CABINET: stainless steel, 
105”x10’4"x?” high, 4-cage cap., 
controls and smoke generator. 

7098—JOURDAN COOKER: stainless 
steel, mdl. TSC, double unit. 

7137—DRIED BEEF SLICERS: (4) U.S. 
#3, stands. 

JI7—FROZEN MEAT SLICER: Sey- 
bold, 5 HP. 

1114—ROTARY MEAT CUTTER: Anco, 
I8-knives, 18” dia., 1'/” apart, 
stainless hopper, I5 HP. 


7039—TY-PEELERS: (2) automatic, 
mdi. 500. 

704I—-TY LINKERS: (2) automatic 
mdl. 114 AC. 


5618—SILENT CUTTER: Boss 380-A, 
50 HP. mtr. 


562I—ROTO CUT: 
10 HP. 


5613—-VACUUM MIXERS: (2) Buffalo 
#4-B, 10004 cap., 10 HP. 


711@VACUUM MIXERS: (5) Buffalo 
#4-A, air tilt, stainless steel shell, 
100# cap., 10 HP. 


561.—GRINDER: Anco, 854” plates, 
stainless steel hopper, St. Louis 
head, 40 HP. mtr. 


7I18—GRINDER: Anco, 85” plates, 
with Buffalo ##66-B cylinder & bowl, 
20 HP. mtr. 


7128—STUFFERS: (7) 
capacity. 


5609—STUFFING TABLES: (9) stain- 
less steel, 47’x10"x40” 


165—WRAPPING CONVEYOR TA- 
BLE: stainless steel top, OAL 33’, 
32’x7” wide belt, 8-stations, I'/2 
HP. and reducer. 


7058—WRAPPING MACHINE: Cor- 
ley-Miller, 39x20” wide, 12” white 
Neoprene belt, 6-stainless steel 
stations, 34 HP. 


1152—BACON WRAPPING CONVEY- 
OR TABLES: (2) Anco #6828, stain- 
less steel, OA. 33’ long, 10-stations. 

7086—DICER: Diana Dippel, 4x4” 
dies. Late style. 


1074—COOK TANKS: (2) stainless 
steel, 8’x48”x41” deep, Taylor re- 
corders, 12” pipe legs. 


Globe, 54x24”, 


Buffalo 300¢# 





7001—C OOK TANK: stainless steel, 
6'x4’x41”,  1'2” bottom drain & 
O'flow, 12” high legs. 

7087—COOK TANK: stainless steel, 
12’x54"’x24”,, w/covers and counter- 
weights, on pipe legs. 

7089—TANK: stainless steel, 2-com- 
partment, 48’x40’x23”x34'/,” deep. 

7090—SPRAY CABINET: stainless steel, 
10’x6’x? high, w/pump and pipe 
sprays and tracking. 

7134-A—HAM MOLD PRESSES: (2) 
Anco, pear shaped, air operated. 

6177—HAM MOLD: (137) Anco, 4x4x 
28”, stainless steel, w/covers and 
springs. 

6169—HAM MOLDS: (171) Winger, 
4x4x24”, stainless steel, w/covers. 

617I—HAM MOLDS: (12) Adelmann 
32-0, w/covers. 

7048—SMOKEHOUSE CAGES: (250), 
60’x51x66" High, 7-sta., 47!/.” 
sticks, double trolleys. 


Kill Floor & Cutting 


5483—PORK-CUT SKINNERS: (6) 

, Townsend 735. 

5666—PORK-CUT SKINNER: Townsend 
#27, direct connected mtr. 

5569—BONE TRIMMER: Whizzard md. 
500. Like new. 

511I—HOG HEAD SPLITTER: 3 HP. 
motor and V-belt drive. 

5IVI—BEEF HOISTS & SPREADERS: 
(19) friction. 

5002—HOG HOISTS: Globe, 24’, ver- 
tical. With motors. 

5477—BAND SAWS: Jones-Superior 
##53-T, 5 HP. 

5664—CIRCULAR BONE SAW: 16” 
blade, 3 HP. mtr. 

51282—HOG CARCASS CONVEYOR: 
510’, 2'/2"x'/.” rails, 24” between 
fingers, w/mtr. & drive. 

5070—CASING STRIPPERS: Anco, 
rollers 70”x8” dia., |'/2 HP. mtr., 
gear reducer. 

5304—CASING CRUSHER: Anco, 5 
HP. motor, 30’x6” rolls. 

5307—CASING STRIPPERS & SLIM- 
ERS: (2) Anco, 3 HP. motor. 

5072—CASING FINISHER: Anco, 16” 
rolls, %4 HP. 

5640—CASING DRYING CAGE: (100) 
stainless steel, 4’x13’x53” high, w/ 
double trolleys. 

5026—GRINDSTONES: 4” face, 28” 
dia., | HP. 


5027—WORKERS PLATFORMS: Globe 
"Grip-Strut,"’ various types & sizes. 

5425—BEEF TROLLEYS: (11,400) stain- 
less steel, 434” wheels, 6”x54” dia. 
hooks. (Also galv, hooks.) 

5424—HOG SHACKLES: (265) 52” 
long, heavy duty. 

5423—HOG TROLLEYS: (15,300) 22” 
long metal gambrels. 


Rendering 


5380—COOKERS: (15) Globe, 5’x?’, 
with motors. 

5392—HOG: Mitts & Merrill, 36x36” 
opening, 100 HP. 

5355—HOG: Mitts & Merrill mdl. 
13CD, 10x20” opening, 50 HP. 

5356—HAMMERMILL: Jeffrey, 50 HP. 
motor and drive. 

5358—HASHER-WASHER: Jeffrey, 25 
HP., 22x17” opening, 16’x36” dia. 
cyl., 2 HP. Plus Anderson RB and 
Duo Expellers. 


Refrigeration 


7097—-AMMONIA COMPRESSORS: (4) 
Vilter, 800 ton cap., 23!/2’x24’, 
1250 HP., w/panel boards. 

7102—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: 
Frick, 50 ton cap., 15”x10”. 30 HP. 
motor, Type F-E. 

7043—BRIQUETTE MACHINES: (4) 
Vilter, 20 HP. mtr. & reducer, w/ 
surge drums and rotary pumps. 

6007—BLOWERS: (8) Niagara No- 
Frost mdl. 623. 


In-Plant Trucks 


750I—SHELF TRUCKS: (106) galv., 
65’’x30"x70” high, 5-stations 10” 
apart, trailer type, RTRB. 

7502—UTILITY TRUCKS: (264) galv., 
58’x31x31” high, trailer type iron 
and rubber tire wheels. 

5420—OFFAL SHELF TRUCKS: (47) 
3’x55"x59” high, I6-pans. ea. sec- 
tion, rubber wheels, 


5410—HAM & BACON TRUCKS: (30) 
36”’x61'/2””. 


Scales 


A large quantity of Track Dial, Bench 
types, Platform Suspension, Exact- 
weight Scales, Various models and 
capacities from 30 Ibs. to 2500 Ibs., 
latest styles. 


All items sold ‘‘as is’’, subject to confirmation and prior sale. 


| BARLIANT 
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Exclusive Liquidators 
1631 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
ALL PHONES: WAbash 2-5550 


Material Handling 


6117—TRAVELLING CRANES: (2) 
192’ rails, with Cross Travelling 
Hoist, 3 HP. motor. 


6023—FORK LIFT TRUCKS: Clark, 
2000# cap., elec. 


6008—LIFT TRUCKS: Elwell-Parker, 
elec., type F-26, -2000# capacity. 


6009—LIFT TRUCKS: Yale, 4000# cap. 


6016—SKID LIFT TRUCKS: electric 
Moto-Truc. 


6154—BATTERY CHARGERS: Hertner, 
10 HP. 


6014—TRACTORS: elec., Moto-Truc. 


6020—CARCASS PUSHER: electric, 
Moto-Truc. 
6110—PALLETS: (7000) wood, va- 
rious sizes. 

Miscellaneous 


701I9—DROP FINGER CONVEYOR 
CHAIN: Link-Belt and Anco, up 
to 10,000 ft. 


7106—AIR COMPRESSOR: Gardner- 
Denver vertical, 7x534x5, 75 HP., 
V-belt drive, w/Air Receiver 36” 
dia. x 12’ long. 


7076—AIR COMPRESSOR: Ingersoll- 
Rand, 10”x5”, 5 HP., V-belt drive. 


6046—INCLINED BELT CONVEYOR: 
10’, 22” W. belt, 24x2!/” dia. 
rollers, % HP. gearhead motor. 

6042—BELT CONVEYOR: 75’, 22” wide 
belt, 24”x2!/.” dial rollers, |'/2 HP. 
gearhead motor. 

5714—SCREW CONVEYORS: galv., 
various sizes and lengths, with mtr. 

6143—LAUNDRY WASHER: Troy, 42” 
x64”, stainless steel, 2-compart- 
ments, 4 HP. 

6144—LAUNDRY WASHERS: (2) Ellis, 
42""x84’’, stainless steel, 3-compart- 
ment, 4 HP. 

6146—LAUNDRY DRYERS: (4) Troy 
Minute Man Jr. 42x42”, stainless 
steel cylinder, | HP. 

7084—KETTLE: Groen, stainiess steel, 
150 gallon, steam jacketed, 45 
MWP., ASME. 

6050—WIRE STITCHERS: Bliss, top 
and bottom, bottom, side, with 
1/6 & '/; HP. motors. 

5587—TANK: stainless steel, 56x22” 
x30”, steam jacketed, 12” legs. 

5229—LOCKERS: (400) steel, 15”x18” 
x60” high, sloping tops. 


Remember! Everything must be sold—buildings are coming down—act quickly! 



















OUTSTANDING HII 
at the AMI Convention 











The only continuous stuffer which 
fulfills the promises, due to its 
mechanical stuffing device 


@ No air pockets in @ Savings in time 
the finished product, and money by 





due to vacuum eliminating 
attachment vacuum mixer 

@ Much firmer @ Far less rejects 
products 


@ Has its own 


The Robot G-250 is the continuous stuffer which does 
the work equally well on dry sausage or cooked 
pressure by new loading device products. 


@ Control of filling labor-saving 


The G-250 can be set up in minutes simply by con- 
necting it to an electrical outlet-—no water or air 


stuffing system @ Simplicity and 


@ No greasing out ease of operation connections necessary. 

© Utilizes your and maintenance Let us show you how this outstanding equipment can 
give you better products, increased yield and big 

casings much better © Better yields labor savings. 


ROBERT REISER & CO., INC. 


Food Equipment Division 
Write or phone HUbbard 2-1225 


253 Summer St. Boston 10, Mass. 
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All in the Family 


Before the cowmen, the hog producers 
and the sheepmen start fighting too heartily 
over their individual portions of the market 
for red meat—through their various state, 
regional and national councils—we suggest 
that it would not be inappropriate for all 
to cock an eye at the varied gentry who are 
climbing all over the fence of their protein 
preserve. 

A one-out-of-five fishy eye has been on 
us for a long time, but this broiler fellow 
is a newcomer who, like the bedbug, “May 
not have no wings at all, but he gets there 
just the same.” Some of the cereal proteins 
are crying, “Kaw, Kaw, Kaw,” from the top 
of the fence, and if you look closely you can 
see the yeasts and synthetics starting to 
slither through. 

In view of this situation we believe it 
might be better to stop talking so much 
about beef or pork or lamb, and to promote 
all meat instead. 

Earl L. Butz, dean of agriculture at Pur- 
due University, pretty well summed up 
some of our views in this area when he said 
at the National Beef Industry Conference: 

“We should be relentless in our efforts to 
acquaint the consuming public with the ad- 
vantages of a high protein diet based upon 
a growing animal agriculture. Our efforts 
should be to expand the consumption of all 
meats. If we dissipate our resources in at- 
tempting to persuade consumers that they 
should eat more beef—perhaps at the ex- 
pense of pork or lamb or poultry—about all 
we accomplish is to induce the pork, lamb 
and poultry industries to spend an equiva- 
lent amount of money in ‘offset promotion,’ 
and the whole industry ends up about 
where it started except with a big promo- 
tional bill on its hands.” 

We'll go along with all that, except that 
we don’t like the idea of admitting fowl in- 
to the club. In our eyes it isn’t meat in 
color, flavor or texture, however meat-like 
its other characteristics may be. 


News and Views 





Full-Scale Operations were resumed by Swift & Company 


this week following ratification by union members of a new 
two-year contract ending a seven-week strike at 36 plants. 

Although the wage increases of 842¢ an hour the first year 
and 614¢ an hour next September 1 for 34 Swift plants are the 
same as the other industry settlements with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers, both AFL-CIO, the agreements differ in 
many respects. There is no provision for an automation 
fund, extension of separation payments to laid-off workers 
nor a union shop. “For years many of our employe benefits 
and practices have been more liberal and vary from those of 
other companies,” said R. F. Tagg, Swift’s chief negotiator. 
Under the Swift seniority provisions, workers displaced by 
automation are trained on new jobs at company expense, he 
explained. “The agreements,” Tagg said, “preserve manage- 
ment rights which we believe are essential for efficient opera- 
tion and best possible service to customers and consumers. 
These refer to assignment of work to employes, the amount 
of work performed and scheduling of hours.” 

Wage increases for nine southern plants differ from the 
industry pattern in that the total increase over the two-year 
period is limited to 842¢ an hour. Other contract benefits in- 
clude liberalization of vacations, providing three weeks of 
vacation after 10 years of service, rather than 15 years as be- 
fore or 12 years as in the industry pattern settlement. Also 
provided are improvements in separation pay, health and 
welfare benefits, job rates and holidays, continuation of the 
cost-of-living escalator clause and incorporation into base 
rates of cost-of-living adjustments totaling 14¢ an hour. 

Swift also signed a two-year contract with the National 
Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers, representing employes 
at seven plants that were not struck. This contract, while 
similar to the Swift master agreements, includes a new em- 
ploye savings and security program under which the company 
will contribute 50¢ a week for each dollar saved by a par- 
ticipating employe up to $2.40 a week. The savings plan also 
had been offered to the other unions but was discarded. 

The Swift agreement was called a “satisfactory settlement 
of a long and bitterly fought fight,” by UPWA and Amal- 
gamated officers. “Our unions have negotiated substantial 
wage increases and substantial improvements in benefits,” 
they said. “We did not win all of the objectives we sought, 
but we have successfully reversed the company’s program for 
heavy wage cuts and drastic reductions in workers’ benefits.” 

Negotiators of Wilson & Co., Inc., only major meat packer 
that has not yet signed a contract, and the UPWA met in Chi- 
cago this week for the first time in more than a month in an 
attempt to arrive at an agreement. Wilson has been paying 
workers at seven plants on the basis of a management offer 
made September 3. 


A Seven-Year campaign against vesicular exanthema has 


wiped out that swine disease in the United States, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture announced. The last federal quar- 
antine restricting movement of hogs was lifted recently in 
Gloucester County, N. J. Forty-three states reported VE-in- 
fected herds in 1952. Eradication was achieved through a 
federal-state program of quarantines and garbage cooking 
laws. This may allow more exports to nations that have pro- 
hibited entry of U. S. pork because of the virus disease. 


New President of the National Association of Hotel and Res- 


taurant Meat Purveyors is Joseph Madine, George Schaefer 
& Sons, Inc., New York. He was chosen at the group’s 17th 
annual meeting in Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla., this week to 
succeed Urban Patman, Urban N. Patman, Inc., Los Angeles, 
who was named chairman of the board. 
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HOLDING its first meeting, new executive committee of the meat industry 
section of NSC begins work on next year's National Safety Congress program. 


Safety Meetings Show Many 
Ways to Cut Accident Toll 


racticality and realism charac- 
Pres the talks and discus- 

sion of many of the safety 
problems facing meat plant man- 
agement during the recent session 
of the meat packing, tanning and 
leather products section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago. 

“How we do it” reports on reduc- 
ing foot injuries and maintaining 
truck fleet safety will be found on 
pages 13 and 15, while expert views 
on safe practices in connection with 
a new packinghouse operation—im- 
mobilization of livestock before 
slaughter—appear on page 17. 

At the business meeting of the 
section, the following officers were 
elected: general chairman, John 
Thurman of Oscar Mayer & Co.; 
first vice chairman, Donald Mac- 
Kenzie, American Meat Institute; 
second vice chairman, Carl Conklin, 
Whitehall Leather Co.; secretary, 
Greg. Pietraszek of the PROVISIONER; 
Newsletter editor, Howard Rebholz, 
The Rath Packing Co., and assistant 
Newsletter editor, Deno Kottaridis, 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. Committee 
chairmen include: membership, John 
Mohay, director of industrial rela- 
tions, National Independent Meat 
Packers Association; engineering, 
Arthur Pearson of Swift & Com- 
pany; visual aids and training, Don- 
ald MacKenzie; off-the-job safety, 
Howard Rebholz; publicity, Greg. 
Pietraszek, and program advisory, 
Richmond Unwin, sr. 

In a beef boning demonstration 
in which John Thurman, safety di- 
rector of Oscar Mayer & Co. at 
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Madison, acted as the instructing 
foreman, and Donald MacKenzie 
was the new boning department 
employe, emphasis was placed on 


the proper use of protective person- 
al equipment. Thurman wore.a full 
five-finger mesh glove, available 
from Whiting & Davis Co., which 
does not impair efficiency. His 
knives and steel had guards. He 
commented that Russell Harrington 
knives are available with guards for 
maximum protection. 

Thurman wore a rubber apron, 
pointing out that leather aprons are 
not acceptable to the MID, and 
showed MacKenzie a full line of 
plastic arm guards made by Pioneer 
Manufacturing & Distributing Co. 
which are easy to clean and fit any 
size arm. He demonstrated the safe- 
ty features of a knife pouch and dis- 
mantled the cleanable metal unit 
made by Phil Roberge Mfg. Co. 

Various knives used at Oscar 
Mayer plants were shown. The large 
10-in. blade knife has proved to be 
the best tool for sticking CO,—an- 
esthetized hog for prone bleeding, 
he reported. The conventional short 
and narrow sticking knife does not 
produce a good bleeding incision, 
Thurman went on to explain. 

In another of the general discus- 
sions, Robert Harschnek, safety di- 
rector of Swift & Company, said 
that two years ago his firm had 
shifted its method for: evaluating 
safety performance from an accident 
frequency basis to a direct cost per 
year per employe. Swift formerly 
used frequency figures and the 
plants and plant departments were 


ranked according to performance 
with the lowest frequencies at the 
top. At first the Swift units strove 
to exceed the meat industry reco 

reported by the Bureau of La 

Statistics and the National Saf 

Council. During this period the com- 
pany sponsored a quarterly safety 
honor roll in which it was recog. 
nized that the smaller plant’s fre 
quency rates were sometimes unduly 
inflated by reason of one or two. 
accidents. ; 

Management noticed, however, 
that the frequency rate tended to 
level off for the company between 
5 and 10. It was then decided t 
use the direct cost per employe per 
year as a measure, and to rank the 
plants and the departments by their 
direct costs. The direct cost of ac- 
cidents includes the industrial pay- 
ments, medical cost, investigation 
and attorney fees. These figures are 
furnished by the insurance carrier 
and assessed against the proper 
plant and department. The advan- 
tage of the technique is that every- 
body understands dollars and cents 
figures, and a plant manager knows 
whether his safety performance is 
improving or slipping and can com- 
pare his achievements with those of 
other Swift units. A disadvantage is 
that Swift is no longer in a position 
to make comparisons with other or- 
ganizations which report on a fre- 
quency basis. The program, in its 
second year, is still being evaluated, 
according to Harschnek. 

The section’s retiring general 
chairman, Richmond Unwin, sr., Re- 
liable Packing Co., commented that 
his company has been compiling ac- 
cident costs on a per cwt. of finished 
product basis. Cost figures have 


been assembled for three years, but 
no results will be announced until 
the figures for the fifth year have 
been compiled because of the large 
variations from year to year. 
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DIRECT COST accident measure is ex 
plained by Swift's Robert Harschnek. 
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Safety in Footwear 


ABOVE: Shoemobile parked in front of plant's main entrance. RIGHT: 
Employe examines safety shoe while the retail clerk fits him. 


Shoe Drive Cuts Losses for 
Plant Workers and Hormel 


ne of the most perplexing prob- 

lems encountered in packing- 
house safety work has been how to 
introduce safety footwear to em- 
ployes. The foot sustains about 15 
per cent of total packinghouse in- 
juries, and poor footing accounts for 
the second largest category of acci- 
dents, that is, slips and falls. 

“How we did it” was told by 
Gordon Albers, safety director of 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin. A 
study of company records showed 
that the 3,800-employe plant had 
more than its share of slips, falls 
and toe injuries. Last fall during one 
ll-week period when approximately 
2,000,000 man-hours were worked, 
there were 24 foot injuries, of which 
five were lost-time accidents with a 
total loss of 21 days. During the 
same period there were 76 slips and 
falls, of which 11 were lost-time ac- 
tidents accounting for 397 lost days. 
Thus the employes lost 418 working 
days, which with average pay of $16 
per day, totaled $6,688, without 
including losses in the production 
Zain factor or fringe benefits. 

Using the cost figure developed 
by American Meat Institute research 
of $1,000 per lost-time accident, the 
16 accidents cost the meat packing 
Organization $16,000. 

_ It was clear that slip-retarding and 
toe-protecting shoes and boots were 
Needed. The big question was, how 
Could they be merchandised to the 
employes? Earlier experience had 
shown that local retailers could not 
handle safety shoes satisfactorily 


since they could not price the shoes 
at the industrial rate and the vari- 
ety of styles they could offer was 
not broad enough to please most 
workers. The local Chamber of Com- 
merce let management know that 
the group opposed the idea of an 
outside shoemobile, but, on the 
other hand, management had no 
desire to tie up money and space in 
an inplant footwear room. 

To solve this impasse, the company 
solicited bids from all the local shoe 
merchants, stating that it wanted 
the employes to be fitted through a 
mobile unit with any post-sale ad- 
justments and fittings to be made 
through the bidder’s local store. A 
Twin Cities distributor of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co. Hy-Test line of 
industrial footwear, which had an 
Austin outlet, won the contract. 

The next step was to sell the em- 
ployes on the personal benefits’ of 
protective footwear. 

Company officials first held a 
meeting with supervisors and fore- 
men to sell them on the idea. The 
International Shoe Co. film, “Margin 
of Safety,’ was shown and foot 
accident statistics from the various 
departments were presented and 
discussed in detail. 

A letter signed by plant manager 
Harold Butler was mailed to the 
homes of all employes, stressing the 
idea that while Hormel was not in 
the shoe business, the company did 
recommend use of safety footwear to 
protect the wage earner’s ability to 
work full time. The letter gave de- 
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tails about the forthcoming visit of 
the shoemobile. 

An article in The Hormel News 
Magazine carried a feature on the 
approaching shoe sale, stating that 
the price would be well below retail 
sirice the company would advance 
each purchaser of safety footwear 
$2 toward the cost. Each employe 
was entitled to buy two pairs per 
year at this saving rate. The article 
also quoted the firm’s medical di- 
rector, Dr. Tracy E. Barber, who 
said his records showed that 75 per 
cent of all slip and fall accidents 
could have been eliminated by 
wearing proper footgear. 

Five displays showing samples of 
all the kinds of shoes available were 
set up in the plant and price in- 
formation was posted., ie., retail, 
industrial and Hormel. 

A letter to all supervisors re- 
ported that the company’s foot in- 
jury cost was $50,000 per year, 
according to figures compiled by Dr. 
Barber. Supervisors were asked to 
set the example for their depart- 
ments by purchasing and wearing 
safety footwear. 

A final mailing to employes in- 
cluded a brochure listing the types 
of footwear available. This same 
information was posted on 24 plant 
bulletin boards with poster material 
furnished by the shoe company and 
the National Safety Council. 

When the shoemobile arrived it 
carried 1,600 pairs of shoes and 
could seat six employes for fittings. 
It stayed all week and, by popular 
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demand, remained for two more 
days. About 1,000 pairs of safety 
footwear were sold. The fittings 
were scheduled on company time, 


PRESIDENT Oscar G. Mayer, jr., 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison (cen- 
ter) holds the plaque the firm's 
headquarters plant won by taking 
first place in NSC _ slaughtering 
and meat packing division com- 
petition. Others are Nate Ottens, 
safety director, Chicago plant, and 
Don Hebbel, safety director, Dav- 
enport plant, both holding place- 
ment certificates; John Thurman, 
safety director of the Madison 
plant, and John R. Paul, produc- 
tion superintendent, Madison. The 
Madison plant, which won second 
place in its division last year, 
worked a total of 8,000,000 man- 
hours with only 23 lost-time acci- 
dents. This gave it the winning 
rating of 2.95 accidents per 1,- 
000,000 man-hours worked. The 
Oscar Mayer Davenport, la., plant 
placed third with 5.06 accidents 
per 1,000,000 man-hours worked. 


JOHN MOHAY, director industrial 
relations of the National Independ- 
ent Meat Packers Association; Gor- 
don Albers, safety director, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin; Herbert 
Klepper, safety officer, John 
Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., and 
Howard Rebholz, safety director, 
The Rath Packing Co., examine 
new type of plastic arm guards. 


although many elected to make their 
choice on their own time. The first 
visit took place in February, and 
during a subsequent two-day call 
in June, the shoemobile crew sold 
300 pairs. An average of eight pairs 
has been sold each week at the 
company’s local store. 

What were the results of this 
mass shoeing with safety footwear? 
In an 11-week period following the 
mobile unit’s visit, in which approxi- 
mately the same number of man- 
hours was worked as in the earlier 
period, Hormel employes had 11 foot 
injuries, of which none was a lost- 
time accident. There were 43 slips 
and falls, of which three were lost- 
time accidents with a total loss of 
139 days. One of these lost-time 
accidents involved a_ stenographer 
and accounted for 126 of the days. 

Again using AMI lost-time acci- 
dent cost figures, it is estimated that 
Hormel lost $3,000 in this period 
against $16,000 in the earlier period. 

Success of the Austin shoemobile 
safety campaign has prompted man- 
agement to sponsor similar safety 
drives at Hormel plants in Ft. Dodge 
and Fremont, stated Albers. 
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OPENING SESSION speakers included: Fred Lavin, production manager, The 
Sugardale Provision Co.; Richmond Unwin, sr., assistant to president, Reliable 
Packing Co.; Lucille M. DaMart, R.N., health consultant, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., and Dr. Tracy Barber, medical director, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
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ABOVE: Helper guides driver as he backs truck to 
dock. RIGHT: Tires are serviced and inspected for 
the Ohio meat packing company on contract basis. 


Sugardale Makes Certain on Trucks and Drivers 


afety in truck fleet operation in- 
S volves three elements: 1) equip- 
ment; 2) user, and 3) environment, 
said Fred Lavin, production manager 
of the Sugardale Provision Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, in describing the fleet 
safety program in force at his plant. 
The packer has no control over 
environment since he must deliver 
perishable merchandise as ordered. 

Sugardale exercises the greatest 
degree of control over equipment to 
make it accident-proof. The com- 
pany handles a complete line of 
meat products and makes deliveries 
within a 150-mile radius of the 
plant with its own fleet of 70 trucks. 
All the trucks are manned by 
straight drivers. 

As part of its safety and training 
program, Sugardale uses only one 
make of truck, a policy which has 
several advantages, according to 
Lavin. A smaller parts inventory is 
maintained, greater cooperation is 
obtained from the manufacturer, it 
is easier to train drivers and main- 
tenance is simplified. 

The company uses 3-ton Inter- 
national trucks which are modified 
in its garage before being placed 
in service. Extra leaves are inserted 
in the springs, the front and rear 
bumpers are straightened and the 
lamp wiring is separated so that 
a failure will be confined to one light. 

The interior of the truck body is 
sheathed with stainless steel for easy 
cleaning, protection of insulation 
and serviceability. The trucks are 
painted in the firm’s own garage and 
decorated with decals. 

Sugardale has a _ 10,000-sq. ft. 
garage for maintaining the fleet. 
Trucks are parked outside for two 
reasons: 1) there is no need for an 
expensive building to house them; 


2) the risk of fire damage is re- 
duced. During the winter months 
some of the trucks may need a push, 
but the firm’s wrecker is equipped 
with a large front bumper to make 
this easy and with extra heavy duty 
batteries to help in starting any 
stranded vehicles. 

The paint room in the garage is 
ventilated and areas where the em- 
ployes service the vehicles from the 
floor are heated with steam coils in 
the concrete. 

One part of the garage has a lane 
through which the trucks are driven 
to be washed and greased as they 
arrive from their runs. All vehicles 





SUGARDALE drivers are shown cor- 
rect way to handle forequarter of 
beef, that is, with the brisket on the 
shoulder, and bone out, and with the 
carrier's arm resting over the shank. 
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are parked at least 300 ft. from the 
garage by the drivers. 

At the end of his run each driver 
completes a vehicle checkoff list 
which pinpoints the areas needing 
attention. The mechanic can eval+ 
uate the checked items or even note 
defects not listed as he drives the 
vehicle to the wash rack. Oil is 
changed every 2,000 miles and the 
oil filter every 4,000 miles. Each 
spring and fall the wheels are re- 
moved and the spindles and bear- 
ings checked. Tires are checked 
thrice weekly by a local distributor 
who makes needed repairs and 
replacements. The tire repairman 
spends 20 hours per week at the 
Sugardale plant in making his in- 
spections. This maintenance policy 
has paid off since tire life has been 
extended to five recaps, according 
to Lavin. 

If a vehicle should need repairs 
while in service, the firm sends its 
own mechanics who have a panel 
truck and a wrecker for making on- 
the-spot repairs. This is faster and 
cheaper than sending the malfunc- 
tioning truck to a local garage. 

The trucks are equipped with one 
brand of refrigeration equipment— 
Thermo-King—and the units are 
serviced by Sugardale mechanics. 

Lavin pointed out that the third 
element in the fleet safety program, 
the driver, is a little more difficult 
to control. 

The Sugardale driver safety pro- 
gram begins with the hiring inter- 
view. The applicant is screened with 
the local police to see whether he 
has a traffic accident history, is 
given mental alertness and muscular 
coordination tests and contact is 
made with all his past employers. 

All potential drivers work first as 
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helpers on the two-man runs. This 
permits a seasoned driver to observe 
the candidate’s work habits and at- 
titudes. When he is assigned his own 
run, the driver has the route super- 
visor as helper and the latter ob- 
serves the driver’s performance at 
the wheel and in making his deliv- 
eries. The driver is given instruc- 
tion on the proper methods of han- 
dling boxed and carcass meat. 
Positive control over driver per- 
formance is attained with a Tacho- 
graph which is installed in the cab 
of each vehicle. This recording con- 
troller plots the speed, the stops and 
the duration of each stop for the 
vehicle. Garage personnel place a 





NEW DRIVERS are shown the correct 
way of handling boxed goods, with 
their legs instead of their backs. 


new chart in each truck every day. 
Management believes this is a much 
better control than a governor. 

Sugardale holds a driver safety 
meeting twice yearly. As an incen- 
tive to drive safely each driver is 
awarded $37.50 for each quarter in 
which his vehicle suffers no damage 
as a result of accident. 

If a driver, after careful selection 
and training, should still log an 
excessive number of accidents, he 
is removed from the wheel and re- 
classified as a helper. In this dis- 
ciplinary action management has the 
full support of the union. There is a 
spread of 20¢ per hour between the 
rates for the two jobs. However, the 
careful selection of candidate driv- 
ers, training under a_ seasoned 
driver, a high level of equipment 
maintenance and the Tachograph im- 
partial control have produced an 
excellent fleet safety record. 
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Safety in Health Plan 
Physicians Should Help Guard 


Against Abuse 


r. Tracy E. Barber, medical di- 
D rector for Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
pointed out that ‘while management 
officials must decide on the type and 
scope of a medical program, they 
should be willing to try such a proj- 
ect, just as they would try out a 
new process—that is, from the profit 
noint of view. He emnhasized that. 
if the program does not pay it should 
be scrapped in the same way as any 
other money loser. 

If a company is to have a medical 
program under the direction of a 
doctor working full or part time, it 
is essential that the doctor visit the 
plant before there is any discussion 
of the program he is to administer. 

When a doctor is added to the 
staff at Hormel he spends six weeks 
in orientation during which he visits 
each department, talks to as many 
employes as possible, travels on the 
road with truck drivers, visits, the 
automotive, power and service sec- 
tions and talks with top management. 

If a packer cannot afford profes- 
sional medical assistance, he should 
train a man in first aid and provide 
him with a clean, well-lighted and 
well-stocked first aid room. This 
man should visit other industrial 
medical departments and, if there 
is none in the neighborhood, he 
should visit a local hospital. This 
will not make him a doctor, but it 
will improve his effectiveness, Dr. 
Barber said. 

One way in which doctors can 
help industry is by safeguarding 
health and welfare plans. Dr. Barber 
asserted that this is about the only 
unguarded key to industry’s purse, 
and that too often employes feel that 
they are entitled to the benefits and 
that some rich insurance company 
pays for them. 

The patient’s physician, largely 
because he is misinformed, may go 
along with this thinking. Both the 
employe and his doctor must be 
made to understand that these ex- 
penses affect the company’s ability 
to make a profit. The doctor should 
be informed that abuse of industrial 
insurance is a sure road to govern- 
ment medicine. 

Hormel sponsored a series of 
luncheons to explain the magnitude 
of the problem and the company’s 
desire to give employes all legiti- 


of Insurance 


mate and reasonable assistance. The 
doctors were asked to help guard 
against abuse of health insurance in 
their own self-interest. 

Any packer desiring assistance in 
setting up an industrial medical pro- 
gram can obtain general information 
from the Occupational Health Insti- 
tute or Industrial Medical Associa- 
tion, both of Chicago. 

Registered nurse Lucille DaMart 
told the group how a nurse can help 
control and reduce industrial medi- 
cal expense. She is an occupational 
health consultant of Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Chicago. 

As a rule-of-thumb, any plant 
with 300 or more employes should 
have a full-time registered nurse; 
those employing between 101 and 
299 should have a part-time nurse 
on a fixed daily schedule, and those 
employing fewer should have a nurse 
on a call basis calculated to provide 
one hour of nursing service per 
week per 100 emovloyes. 

She cited a number of cases in 
which part-time industrial nursing 
service has helped to reduce medical 
expense. For example, a printing 
plant with 160 employes, by employ- 
ing an industrial nurse 3 hours per 
day reduced compensatory medical 
expense from $6,576 to $784 in one 
year. A rubber plant with 250 em- 
ployes hired a nurse for 3 hours per 
day; for the six-month period prior 
to her employment the firm had 24 
reported injuries; in the six-month 
period after the nurse was hired the 
number dropped to five. 

An industrial nurse can lower cost 
in many ways. She can handle many 
cases that otherwise would require 
a doctor’s attention, and she fre- 
quently can handle retreatments. 
By prompt treatment, she reduces 
the danger of infection and lost time, 
and her followup on cases needing 
reexamination achieves the same 
result. Her presence on the premises 
eliminates the expense of taking an 
employe to the doctor’s office, which 
generally ties up another employe in 
addition to the injured one. The at- 
tention she gives minor injuries re- 
duces absenteeism. She can help 
those with minor illnesses. Her medi- 
cal knowledge can help manage- 
ment in pinpointing factors contrib- 
uting to accidents within the plant. 
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PANELISTS on safety in humane 
slaughtering were: Greg Pietras- 
zek, technical editor of The Na- 
tional Provisioner; L. W. Murphy, 
project leader in the service divi- 
sion of Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; C. 
H. Eshbaugh, consultant of the 
American Meat Institute, and Fred 
de Pasquale, pork superintendent, 
Reliable Packing Co. of Chicago. 


Safety in 
immobilizing 
for Slaughter 


Hazards in Stunning Methods Are Controllable 


A the symposium on humane 
slaughter, moderator Greg Piet- 
ia_zek of THE NATIONAL PRoOvI- 
SIONER observed that the meeting 
was the first to consider the safety 
aspects of the various methods being 
offered to the industry to bring 
its slaughtering operations into com- 
pliance with federal and_ state 
humane laws. In introducing Fred 
de Pasquale, pork superintendent of 
Reliable Packing Co., he commented 
that although the pork plant is not 
a federally inspected establishment, 
and is a unit of average size, it has 
been in the forefront of electrical 
stunning development. 

Using a series of slides, de Pas- 
quale described the safety factors 
of the electrical stunning setup used 
by his firm under four headings: 
control box, prong applicator, worker 
and conveyor. 

The control box has a signal- 
lighted on-and-off switch and also 
buzzes during the application of 
current to the animal. A separate 
control is used to regulate the volt- 
age and a timer is employed to limit 
the duration of the charge. The unit 
is mounted on rubber casters and 
its outer shell is made from di- 
electric material. The control box is 
also equipped with a reset button 
which cuts out if any short develops. 

The hand applicator has an on- 
and-off switch and two lights, one 


of which glows when the current 
is on from the control box to the 
applicator and the other when it is 
passing into the animal. The handle 
includes a trigger switch which must 
be depressed before the current will 
flow to the electrodes. 

The employe operating the stun- 
ning device wears a long-sleeved 
garment, rubber gloves and shoes 
with rubber soles and heels. He 
stands on a wooden platform. The 
side walls of the restraining and 
transporting conveyor are welded 
directly to the conveyor frame which 
makes the conveyor a single unit 
which is grounded. The conveyor’s 
electric motor is also welded to it 
and grounded. 

Safety gates at each end ofthe 
conveyor are controlled by the stun- 
ning operator and the flow of ani- 
mals into and out of the stunning 
section is under his control. The 
animals are not wetted since the 
tatooing needle electrodes make 
positive contact. 

Thousands of animals have been 
immobilized with the electrical stun- 
ner without killing a single hog or 
inflicting a shock on any employe. 

In introducing C. H. Eshbaugh, 
consultant for the improved slaugh- 
tering methods committee of the 
American Meat Institute, Pietraszek 
noted that Eshbaugh played a lead- 
ing role in developing practical 
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stunners while a general beef super- 
intendent for Swift & Company. 

Eshbaugh showed the audience 
the different tools being offered to 
the industry for stunning livestock, 
including mushroom and penetrating 
bolts, fully retracting bolts, powder- 
and air-operated units and long- 
and short-handled stunners. 

Eshbaugh gave several rules for 
safe use of mechanical stunning 
tools. First, and one of the most 
important, is that the operator use 
the instrument as recommended by 
the manufacturer. Under no circum- 
stances should an untrained operator 
be allowed to use the tool. The care 
of the tool should be one man’s 
responsibility and after cleaning at 
the end of the day, it should be 
stored in a dry place. 

Second, no operator should be 
allowed to use the tool without first 
being trained in actual firing. Mush- 
room heads can be fired against old 
truck tires, powder-powered pene- 
trators can be tried on dead ani- 
mal heads and air-powered stun- 
ners on soft wood. These tools should 
never be fired into the air or against 
a solid object. 

Three, the safety device on the 
tool should be checked and, regard- 
less of how many head have been 
stunned, the tool should be cleaned 
and dried at the end of the day. 


[Continued on page 35] 
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BEEF'S FUTURE 





Federal Grading Will Wane 


in Importance and Use 


Beef industry conference told by Dr. Her. 
rell DeGraff that growing flood oj 
young, tender, more uniform and iden. 
tifiable beef will solve the problem. 





overnment grading is proba- 

bly at its peak of use and in- 

fluence, and from this point is 
more likely to diminish than to in- 
crease, predicted Dr. Herrell De- 
Graff, Babcock professor of food 
economics, Cornell University, in a 
talk made at the National Beef In- 
dustry Conference held at Purdue 
University last week. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Dr. B. S. Schweigert, direc- 
tor of research and_ education, 
American Meat Institute Founda- 
tion, who discussed “Beef in the 
American Diet;” Dr. .D. M. Doty, 
associate director of the AMIF, 
who talked on “Relationship Be- 
tween Beef Quality, Grades and 
Standards,” and H. B. Arthur, econ- 
omist of Swift & Company, who an- 
alyzed “Changing Patterns in Beef 
Utilization and Distribution.” 

In “Cows and Catalysts,” Dean 
Earl Butz of Purdue University told 
the Conference that four catalytic 
agents are working in the inter- 
est of the beef industry: 1) Ex- 
ploding population; 2) Rising pur- 
chasing power of the people; 3) 
Promotion (which needs guidance), 
and 4) Research. 

DeGraff said that government 
grades will have diminishing sig- 
nificance and will be less used in 
the future because: 

1. Government grades have been 
more useful to retailers than to oth- 
er segments of the cattle and beef 
industry. 

2. An insignificant fraction of con- 
sumers knows anything about grades 
and seems to care less. 

3. The increasing acceptance of 
less-finished beef indicates the ob- 
viously greater efficiency of putting 
on less fat as long as the end prod- 
uct has equal acceptability. 

4. Any grade designation below 
Choice will be far less desirable as 
a merchandising tool. 

“It may well be,” DeGraff point- 
ed out, “that a government grade 
stamp will persist in purchasing 
specifications beyond its use in mer- 
chandising. But the whole beef in- 
dustry is moving so rapidly toward 
‘specification orientation,’ both in 
product and organization—toward 
still increasing uniformity from calf 
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to fed animal to carcass—that the 
result will be diminishing signifi- 
cance for government grading even 
in purchasing specifications. The 
fundamental development of today’s 
young, lean and tender supply of 
block beef is something bigger and 
more potent than anyone’s grade 
stamp, including the government's. 
It began in the cattle producing in- 
dustry and that is where it will be 
carried forward.” 

In his talk on “The Economic Im- 
pact of Identified Beef in the Mar- 
ket Place,” DeGraff defined “iden- 
tified” beef as: 

“A uniform, repeatable product 
which can be found and identified 
in the market either in the carcass 
or the consumer cut. It may wear a 
brand or grade label which denotes 
quality, and which may be either 
proprietary or official. Or, it may 
be unlabeled and yet readily iden- 
tifiable in the trade by its own ob- 
vious characteristics. It may be 
bought and sold on specifications 
stated in terms of age, weight, and 
finish, and with or without any 
brand or grade designation. 

“Its essential repeatability must 
rest, first, on being widely and 
readily available and, second, on the 
fact that, other than for obvious 
weight and finish differences, the 
total supply of block beef is high- 
ly uniform in all other major char- 
acteristics. In the form of consumer 
cuts it need not be identifiable by 
any brand or grade mark. The rea- 
sons are that consumers have shown 
little understanding or interest in 
grades, but depend instead on the 
reliability of the distributor from 
whom they buy. Such additional 
identification as has any meaning 
to most consumers is that which is 
perfectly obvious on the face of the 
cut meat in the retail case. What we 
now know, or probably ever will 
learn, of consumer preferences is 
in terms of product characteristics 
per se, not in brand or grade labels. 
Mrs. Homemaker selects meat that 
appeals to her in the cut, and then 
if it appeals equally to her family 
at the table, she goes back for more. 

“Thus, the ‘identity’ that is de- 
sired is, first and most important, 
the production of a block beef sup- 


ply from which the undesirable 
types have been eliminated and 
which has the uniformity and re. 
peatability that contributes effec. 
tively to trading on a specification 
basis. Then, second, how the speci- 
fications are worded is of minor 
importance, as long as they con- 
tribute to the selection of meaning- 
ful categories by age, weight, and 
finish.” 

DeGraff commented on_ today’s 
competitive food market, in which 
different segments of agricultural 
production and processing are striv- 
ing with each other, and asserted 
that the mass retailer does not care 
what he sells so long as the product 
satisfies his customers, brings them 
back for more and yields a profit. 

“Thus,” said DeGraff, “he writes 
specifications for products which 
his experience has taught him will 
be successful. When he has found a 
product that is successful in attract- 
ing and holding customers, he wants 
it in his store at all times. He wants 
suppliers who will furnish it in de- 
sired quantity, at prescribed times 
of delivery, and in strict compliance 
with specifications. One of the strict- 
est features of his specifications is 
for product uniformity.” 

IMPROVEMENT: “Yesterday’s 
beef supply was far below the qual- 
ity and uniformity that is in the 
market today,” DeGraff declared. 
“In the last couple of decades the 
aged steer has practically disap- 
peared from our slaughter cattle. 
The dual-purpose animals are large- 
ly gone. Dairy cattle have dropped 
far below the proportion which they 
formerly contributed to the beef 
supply. Beef herds have improved 
amazingly in conformation, rate of 
gain, and early maturity. Exclusive 
of culled breeding stock, the age 
bracket of slaughter cattle has been 
greatly compressed from both ends 
—and now centers on steers and 
heifers in a narrow age bracket of 
18 to 24 months. 

“This type of animal lends itself 
to quick and efficient feed-lot fin- 
ishing, and has been an indispensi- 
ble factor in the rise of fed beef 
from barely a quarter of the beef 
supply 30 years ago to over 50 per 

[Continued on page 35] 
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WAY OUT WEST OR WAY OUT EAST 


ResistaLox 








‘ Resistalox is shipped in lined steel «: 
_ drums—15-gallon capacity. For ~- 
further details write — Resistalox *” 


Sales Dept., P. O. Box 5998. 





East, West, North or South, no matter what 
the location of your plant, if you produce 
fat-containing foods they need the protection 
of an antioxidant — Resistalox, the new 
liquid antioxidant. It is extra soluble and 
stays in dispersion longer. 


CASCO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P. ©. BOX SESS 





Resistalox fights oxidation and rancidity 


effectively by stabilizing fats, oils and 
oxygen-sensitive foods. It will pay you as a 
food processor to utilize all the “insurance” 
values of this new liquid antioxidant. Try 
it Today. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Steak Certificates Will Allow Retailers 
To Cash in on Christmas Gift Dollar 


HOLIDAY gift certificate pro- 

motion announced recently by 
the California Beef Council, San 
Francisco, will give meat retailers an 
opportunity to cash in on the Christ- 
mas gift dollar this year. 

“Food store operators have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed good business dur- 
ing the holiday season,” says Walter 
T. Rodman, manager of the council, 
“but unfortunately, they have had 
very little chance to participate in 


the large amount of money spent on 
gifts. We hope to change all that 
with our ‘Give-Steak-For-Christ- 
mas’ gift certificate promotion.” 

As a means of helping meat re- 
tailers get their share of the Christ- 
mas gift dollar, the beef council is 
offering thousands of steak certifi- 
cates for sale. These four-color cer- 
tificates have been printed in de- 
nominations of $2.50 each and will 
be redeemable at face value for 
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Sketches and Designs 
Submitted—No Obligation 
Or Send Us Your Current 
Wrap for Quotation 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS GUARANTEED 


PRO-PAK BACON WRAP IS MADE OUT OF 16 POINT SULPHATE BOARD, 
HIGH GLOSS WAX. IT IS AVAILABLE IN 1 LB. AND 1 LB. SIZES. FOR BACON, 


SAUSAGE AND FRANKS. 





BORAX CARTON CORP. 


Phone: WEllington 3-1188 


350 East 182nd St. 
20 


New York 57, N. Y. 
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steaks and roasts in any food store 
in the United States. 


Here’s how the idea works. The } 


council has promoted the certificates 
through an intensive direct-mail 
campaign to businessmen and others 
who spend large sums of money on 
Christmas gifts for employes, cus- 
tomers or friends. 

Suppose, explains Rodman, that a 
manufacturer wants to give “some- 
thing special” to 20 important cus- 
tomers for Christmas. In addition, 
he wants to give something that can 
be appreciated by the customer’s 
wife and children as much as by the 
customer himself. And naturally, he 
wants to be sure that his gift won't 
be of a kind that might offend the 
customer. He has decided that $10 
is the amount he wants to spend on 
each customer, for a total of $200. 

The manufacturer can simply send 
his check to the California Beef 
Council in San Francisco, indicating 
the number of $2.50 steak certifi- 
cates he wants (80: four per custom- 
er to make up the $10 gift), Rodman 


CARL GARRISON (right), vice chair- 
man of the California Beef Council, 
deposits packets of steak certificates 
for safe-keeping with Bank of Amer- 
ica guard Frank Flores at vault. 


says. There are no extra charges. 
He receives his 80 certificates by 
return mail, together with gift en- 
velopes in which to present them. 
The manufacturer then can mail 
them or present them to his cus- 
tomers personally. 

The manufacturer’s customer then 
becomes the butcher’s customer. He 
takes his steak certificates to the 
food store of his choice, picks out 
the steaks or roasts he wants and 
presents the slip of paper in pay- 
ment for them. 

The food store operator redeems 
the certificates just like any stand- 
ard coupon. He mails them to the 
California Beef Council for reim- 
bursement. On the same day the 
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certificates are received from the 
retailer, the council will mail back a 
check for the face amount of the 
certificates redeemed, in addition to 
paying the grocer a modest handling 
fee. The certificates will be redeem- 
able until December 31, 1960. 


Kansas Funds Sought for 
Pilot Inspection Program 


The 1960 budget session of the 
Kansas legislature will be asked to 
appropriate $25,000 for a pilot state- 
paid meat inspection program to be- 
gin next July 1. 

As proposed by the Kansas In- 
dependent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion at the KIMPA fall meeting in 
Hutchinson, the pilot program 
would be instituted in plants not 
under the state’s present voluntary 
packer-financed inspection program. 
The pilot program would have six 
months to demonstrate the merits of 
state-paid inspection before the next 
regular session of the legislature in 
1961, when KIMPA will renew its 
efforts to get statewide inspection 
financed as a public health service. 

State Board of Health officials at 
the KIMPA meeting agreed to in- 
clude the $25,000 in their budget 
request next year. 

In other action, KIMPA members 
objected to the position taken by L. 
P. Stream, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture grading supervisor, that 
all meat and meat products supplied 
to state institutions must, under 
present Kansas regulations, meet 
USDA specifications. The members 
directed KIMPA officers to force 
state officials to permit state-in- 
spected packers to sell to state in- 
stitutions without federal grading 
or federal certification or selection. 


AMIF Eyes Hide Collagen 
For New By-Product Uses 


Success in developing methods for 
the dispersion and reconstitution of 
pure collagen from animal hides 
could open the door to new uses of 
packinghouse by-products, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. Walter Giffee, chief 
of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation’s division of protein 
chemistry, who presented one of 
three papers on research relating to 
products of the meat packing and 
allied industries at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Atlantic City. 

Collagen is the principal compo- 
nent of hides, skins, bones, tendons 
and similar by-products, as well as 
of connective tissue of the animal 
body. Dr. Giffee stressed the im- 
portance of understanding the com- 
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position and organization of con- 


nective tissue and the direct rela- 
tionship between this understanding 
and the Foundation’s studies on the 
composition and effective utilization 
of cattle hides. 

The second paper presented be- 
fore members of the American 
Chemical Society, “Tryptophan as a 
Nutrient,” was authored by Dr. 
Bernard S. Schweigert, AMIF direc- 
tor of research, and Drs. C. H. Lush- 
bough and Sheldon W. Moline, who 
have conducted studies in this field. 
Tryptophan, an amino acid, is a 
constituent of meat protein and is 
a highly-essential element in proper 


nutrition for man and other animals, 
according to AMIF scientists. 

The third paper related to the ef- 
fect of heat treatment on the utiliza- 
tion of the various amino acids from 
meat. Prepared by Dr. Lushbough, 
Barbara Heller, Melicent Chutkow 
and Dr. Schweigert, it indicated 
that standard cooking and process- 
ing treatment of meat does not pro- 
duce detrimental effects on the 
meat. Such effects could be demon- 
strated, however, when heat treat- 
ments much more extreme than 
household or commercial processing 
procedures in current use were 
used in the experiments. 














THUMB AND FOREFINGER 
(above )—used where limited protec- 
tion is required. Sizes: Men’s—large, 
medium, small; women’s—large and 
small. Medium weight. Right or left 
hand. Please specify. 

No. 2/2 Price each $4.07 


ENTIRE HAND (not pictured)— 
full metal mesh safeguard for right 
or left hand. Please specify. Medium 
weight. Sizes: Men’s—large, medium, 
small; women’s—large and small. 
No. 2/5 Price each $9.76 


ARM GUARD — protection from 
elbow to wrist. Easily adjusted, and 
very flexible. 

No. B-683 Price each $7.05 





WHITING & DAVIS 


Safety Devices 


GLOVES—ARM GUARDS—APRONS 


All Whiting & Davis metal mesh safety devices are of sturdy construction 
with soldered links, and approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


Plainville, Mass. 





THUMB AND TWO FINGERS 
(above )—for use wherever additional 
protection for second finger is re- 
quired. Sizes: Men’s—large, medium, 
small; women’s—large and small. 
Medium weight. Right or left hand. 
Please specify. 


No. 2/3 Price each $5.15 


SAFETY APRON — a short model 
for complete protection of the abdo- 
men. Easily adjusted and worn. 
Guards against cuts and blows. 

No. D 458 Price each $16.27 
Larger model 

No. D 479 Price each $21.69 








FOR THAT OLD-TIME COUNTRY FLAVOR... 
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... HELLER’S PORK SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 


Appetizing, palate-pleasing . . . Heller seasonings have helped create an ever-increasing 


demand for old farm style pork sausage, 


Since 1893, Heller’s pork sausage seasonings have demonstrated their sales appeal to 
generation after generation. Heller’s laboratory controls and know-how, plus the 


finest ingredients available, combine to assure you uniform top quality, always. 


Fresh Pork Sausage Seasonings 


Season your fresh pork sausages to mouth watering perfection. Heller’s natural spice 


and semi-soluble formulas provide every desired variation. 


Smoked Country Style Pork Sausage Seasonings 


Choose from blends of tangy Heller formulas—for that delicious, farm-fresh flavor in 


all your smoked, country style pork sausages. 


ASK FOR FREE USABLE SAMPLES OF THESE SUPERIOR SEASONINGS 


If you have not received your free copy of Heller’s new book, “SAUSAGE FORMULAS AND 
SEASONINGS,”’ ask for it today. 


PURITY - INTEGRITY - UNIFORMITY 


B. HELLER & COMPANY 
CALUMET AVENUE AT 40TH STREET + CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 
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INK-ELECTRIC BRANDERS © 
for MARKING NATURAL CASING SAUSAGE 


#65-B 
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For Stamping Ring Bologna, Liver Sau- ° 

sage, etc. Inked marking dries instantly ‘i © 

and is seared into casing. Specify 110 

or 220 volts. 14" wide engraved roller wheel sears the x 
ra II inches. Size of band 2 x 3 skin and leaves a dry, legible impression. 

Applies vertical lettering. Furnished with @ 

6” handle. Available for 110 or 220 volts. o 

Use EVERHOT inks for best results. e 

@ 
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HPS men work it over, so 
it has what packers need to 


give their products the me as 
best protection possible. H-P-SMITH 
Let us know your needs... PAPER CO 


CHICAGO 38 
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Wholesale Grocers Hear 


Lavin on Meat Program 

Benjamin B. Lavin, sales manag. 
er of special accounts for The Sugar. 
dale Provision 
Co., Canton, 0, 
addressed the 
recent conven- 
tion of the Na- 
tional American 
Wholesale Groc- 
ers’ Association 
in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, 
His remarks per- 
tained to the role 
of the progres- 
sive meat packer in the development 
of a meat program in voluntary 
group stores associated with a 
wholesale grocer. 

In addition to centralized buying 
of meat, the wholesale grocer adopt- 
ing the meat program would set up 
and maintain merchandising tech- 
niques for the retail grocer mem- 
bers, Lavin explained. This would 
permit the retail grocer to spend his 
time providing the consumer with 
meat in the most efficient manner, 
the Sugardale executive noted. 


| 


B. B. LAVIN 


Purveyors Discuss Costs 


At Accounting Workshop 

Methods of determining costs and 
what factors contribute to costs were 
discussed at the accounting work- 
shop seminar held recently in New 
York under the auspices of the ac- 
counting committee of the National 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant 
Meat Purveyors. 

The workshop was under the 
guidance of Eric Heilbron, controller 
of Pfaelzer Brothers, assisted by Al 
Brengartner of Grill Meats, Inc. 
and Armin Spoo of Vaunclair Pur- 
veyors, Ltd. 

It was suggested that a general 
chart of accounts be proposed to the 
industry so members would follow 
a uniform method of applying ex- 
penses in many different accounting 
categories. 


pricing policy, the shrink factor, al- 
location of expense and cost system 
based on tests. It was felt there was 
a need to hold similar seminars an- 
nually in the future. 


Stockmen’s Short Course 

The 10th annual stockmen’s short 
course offered by Washington State 
University at Pullman is slated for 
December 7-11. Dr. M. E. Ensmin- 
ger, chairman of the WSU depart- 
ment of animal science, said the 
event will be a biennial affair after 
this year. The next short course at 
WSU will be in 1961. 
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Detailed discussions were held on 
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RECENT PATENTS 


The data listed below are 
only a brief review of recent 
patents pertinent to the readers 
and subscribers of this publi- 
cation. 

Complete copies of these 
patents may be obtained by 
writing to the Editorial depart- 
ment, The National Provision- 
er, and remitting 50¢ for each 
copy desired. For orders re- 
ceived from outside the United 
States the cost will be $1.00 per 

- copy. 











No. 2,897,537, HIDE PULLER, pat- 
ented August 4, 1959 by Carl Oscar 
Schmidt, jr.. Wyoming, O., assignor 
to The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 





Company, Cincinnati, which is a cor- 
poration of the state of Ohio. 

This is an apparatus adapted for 
stripping from a  conveyor-sus- 
pended animal carcass a hide par- 
tially severed at the belly to provide 
opposed flaps of hide to be grasped 
and pulled. There are nine claims. 


No. 2,897,547, PROCESS FOR 
PRODUCING SYNTHETIC SAU- 
SAGE CASING FROM ALGIN- 
ATES OR ALGINIC ACID, patented 
August 4, 1959 by Richard Weingand 
of Walsrode, Germany. 

A process is disclosed for the 
prevention of longitudinal extension 
of tubular sausage casing, made by 
extrusion of solutions of alginates, 
when filled with meat and sus- 
pended from a supporting beam. It 
consists of the steps of conducting 
the casing during its production from 
an alginate solution by means of 
extrusion through an annular nozzle 
into a precipitating bath, through a 
portion of the bath, without longi- 
tudinal tension and traction, and 
then subjecting the casing, while 
still in the bath but prior to its 
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final coagulation, to a mechanical 
longitudinal traction, while prevent- 
ing a transverse shrinkage, this 
traction being sufficient to permit 
at most only a slight shrinkage of the 
final casings when suspended from 
the supporting beam. 


No. 2,904,826, CARCASS SPLIT- 
TING MACHINE, patented Septem- 
A ber 22, 1959 
by Septime 
R. Hotard, 
Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 
For the pur- 
pose of split- 
ting a carcass 
vertically, the 
inventor has 
provided 
a vertical 
frame sup- 
portinga 
horizon- 
tal endless 
band saw blade forming a triangle 
(see illustration), and carcass-en- 
gaging members which are adapted 
to elevate the aforementioned car- 
cass against the blade. 


No. 2,901,358, METHOD FOR 
PRODUCING ARTIFICIAL FOOD 
CASING, patented August 25, 1959 
by William F. Underwood, Oak 
Park, and Howard L. Leventhal, 
Melrose Park, IIl., assignors to Un- 
ion Carbide Corp. of New York. 

A method of producing an artifi- 
cial meat casing easily separable 
from the meat mass encased therein 
is disclosed. It comprises coating the 
wall of the casing which is to be 
nearest the meat mass with stearato 
chromic chloride, and_ thereafter 
drying the coated casing. 


No. 2,905,561, PREVENTION OF 
FADING OF COLOR OF CURED 
MEAT PRODUCTS, patented Sep- 
tember 22, 1959 by Hugh W. Bar- 
nett, Clarkson, and Carrol H. Perrin, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, assignors 
to Canada Packers Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

This method comprises covering 
the fresh-cut surface with a gel 











layer containing from about 2 to 10 
per cent of an edible hydrophilic 
colloid and from about 1 to 10 per 
cent of an antioxidant compound 
comprising one of ascorbic acid, iso- 


ascorbic acid and the water-soluble ° 
salts of the acids, and with a layer 
of transparent, air-impervious plas- 
tic material over the gel layer and 
in continuous contact with the gel 
layer thereby to prevent access of 
air to the meat surface and to the 
antioxidant compound. 


No. 2,905,967, SAUSAGE FORM- 
ING MACHINE, patented Septem- 
ber 29, 1959 by Bernard T. Hensgen 
and Howard G. 


Reichel, Chicago, 








assignors to Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, a corporation of Illinois. 

More specifically, an extrusion 
nozzle for molding comminuted sau- 
sage meat is disclosed, including a 
body having walls forming a single 
inner opening through which the 
meat is extruded in a given direc- 
tion under pressure, the inner side 
of the walls forming a number of 
abrupt continuous peripheral con- 
strictors for the meat flowing 
through the opening with each con- 
strictor being longitudinally spaced 
from and smaller than the preceding 
constrictor, the portions of the inner 
side of the walls between the con- 
strictors being gradually tapered 
in the direction to a reduced size. 


No. 2,904,300, HOOK FOR TRANS- 

PORTING MEAT IN VEHICLES, 

patented Sep- 

tember 15, 1959 

by Norman M. 

Kirk at patent 

offices located in 

Chicago, Illinois. 

A compact 

one-piece hook 

is patented for 

the purpose of 

suspending a cut 

of meat on a rail of a refrigerated 

enclosure of a vehicle. There are no 
other sections to the apparatus. 


Reissue No. 24,683, METHOD OF 
COMMINUTING MEAT, patented 
August 18, 1959 by Carl Schnell, 
Winterbach, Germany, assignor of 
‘one-half to the Griffith Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, which is a 
corporation of the state of Illinois. 

For preparing sausage meat and 
other meat products, the method (a 
centrifugal one instead of a grinder 
method) is said to cause comminut- 
ing the meat without heating it and 
discharging it free of entrapped air. 
The product may be discharged as 
an emulsion. There are 16 claims to 
this centrifugal method of commi- 
nuting meat products. 
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VEGEX Company 195 rics ave. new vork 10, w.¥. 


cannot work wonders, 
but it can make you 
wonder why a little 
does so much... 


ask for samples 
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AMIF Awarded $11,500 


For Bacterial Research 

A grant of $11,500 in support of 
bacteriological research has beep 
awarded by the National Institutes 
of Health to the American Meat 
Institute Foundation, Chicago, ac. 
cording to Dr. B. S. Schweigert, 
AMIF director of research and edu- 
cation. The grant is renewable for 
an additional two years. 

Relating specifically to the metab- 
olism of the enterococci, the re- 
search studies were initiated Sep. 
tember 1 under the supervision of 


director of research and education, 
and Robert H. Deibel of the Foun- 
dation’s division of bacteriology. 
The enterococci are a common 
group of bacteria, known to be of 
fecal origin, which normally occu 
in the intestinal tract of most warm- 
blooded animals. These bacteria are 
receiving increased attention from 
food and public health bacteriolo- 
gists since their presence in water 
or food appears to be an appropriate 
index of pollution. One species has 
been identified as a spoilage micro- 
organism sometimes encountered in 
semi-perishable canned hams. 


Dr. C. F. Niven, jr., AMIF associate | 


FDA Announces Changes 
In Food Additive Staff 


Changes in personnel handling the 
administration of the 1958 food ad- 
ditive amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act have 
been announced by George P. Lar- 
rick, Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Arthur A. Checchi, who has head- 
ed the FDA food additive staff since 
the new law was enacted, has re- 
signed to enter the economic con- 
sulting field. Einar T. Wulfsberg, 
formerly with the FDA bureau of 
program planning and appraisal, is 
replacing Checchi. 

Alan T. Spiher, jr., formerly in 
the food standards branch of the 
FDA bureau of biological and physi- 
cal sciences, has been reassigned to 
assist Wulfsberg. Also reassigned to 
assist in handling food additive mat- 
ters is Frederick A. Cassidy. 


Food Technology Course 

A four-year course in food tech- 
nology is being inaugurated at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Dr. Melvin R. Johnston, head of the 
new food technology department, 
says that his department is one of 
only 19 in the U. S. Demand for 
graduates is so great in food proc- 
essing that during the past year, six 
positions existed for each graduate, 
the department head points out. 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 








Lambs, 137,677. 





Meat Production Rises; Cattle Kill Above 1958 


Meat production under federal inspection continued to increase in the 
week ended October 24 as volume for the period rose to 443,000,000 lbs. 
from 431,000,000 lbs. in the previous week. Volume of output last week 
was also moderately above the 415,000,000 lbs. produced in the same 
week last year. Slaughter of all livestock was up for the week, and all 
except that of calves, larger than a year ago. Estimated slaughter and 
meat production by classes appear below as follows: 


BEEF PORK 
Week Ended Number Production (Excl.lard) 
M‘s Mil, tes. Number Production 
BEE RTs a his 550 oc 0b wae detaes 365 213.5 1,510 204.0 
Ce MN 40a WA's 68 re elelk aes « 355 205.5 1,495 201.2 
NE, GET ko cw-eién © awe s cd 358 209.4 1,319 180.4 
VEAL LAMB AND TOTAL 
Week Ended Number Production MUTTON MEAT 
M's Mil. ibs. Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs, Mil. Ibs. 
Ny BEAR ere 103 11.8 300 13.8 443 
BN Wa 6 0/0. 6.055'36 0's sidi6 5.0 oe 100 11.5 280 12.9 431 
ee rere oe 118 13.6 252 11.5 415 


1950-59 HIGH WEEK’S KILL: Cattle, 462,118; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and 
Lambs, 360,56: 


1950-59 LOW WEERK’S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


Week Ended CATTLE HOGS 

Live Dressed Live Dressed 
NR EE a -s's\a'e vias dle be.apurer 1,035 585 235 135 
ae hee eee 1,025 579 234 135 
ge Se. Res oat 8 1,029 585 237 137 

. SHEEP AND LARD PROD. 

Week Ended CALVES LAMBS Per Mil. 

Live Dressed Live Oressed cwt. Ibs. 
a San ere er se 205 115 95 46 _ 48.3 
Re ey TOU co ove vie cees sdoees 205 115 95 46 oe 47.8 
RG By SRP cece cedcncantwar 206 115 95 46 13.7 42.7 





AMI PROVISION STOCKS 
Provision stocks, as reported to the 
American Meat Institute, totaled 
71,200,000 Ibs. on Oct. 17. This vol- 
ume was up 11 per cent from 64,- 
400,000 Ibs. in stock a year earlier. 
Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat totaled 34,600,000 lbs. for a 68 
per cent gain over the 20,600,000 
lbs. in stock about a year earlier. 
The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings 
two weeks and a year earlier. 


Oct. 17 stocks as 
percentage of 
inventories on 


Oct. 3 Oct. 18 
1959 1958 
HAMS: 
SRO, | Es ccc secccs 93 81 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 151 124 
Reece cers 115 98 
PICNICS: 
Eered, GPADC. ...cc0000. 86 43 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 82 108 
gf reer ee 78 69 
BELLIES: 
NE PRIS — 5,055! wielatnie «kre Cele 89 106 
Frozen for cure, D.S. ..... 90 large + 
ere, G.PHABL.. ..ccccccve 106 98 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. . 104 192 
OTHER CURED MEATS: 
Cured and in cure ........ 102 92 
wrogen for cure ........... 94 129 
ORE OGNEE occ cdisoccdvesis 99 102 
FAT BACKS: 
CRIN Sendo ks Saxe ts 104 79 
FRESH FROZEN: 
Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 
trimmings, other—total . 106 121 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS .. 105 111 
SG 2 ee eee 175 168 
BEE TIVO i oi ek cscs e 113 175 





USDA Buys 8,625,000 Lbs. Lard 

The U.S. Department announced 
late last week the purchase of 8,- 
625,000 Ibs. of lard as part of its pro- 
gram to help bolster hog prices. The 
lard cost the government $1,014,000, 
and will be donated to needy people 
and to non-profit institutions, USDA 
pointed out. 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 
Stocks of drum lard in Chicago on 
October 23 totaled 10,083,143 Ibs., ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. Of 
this volume, 3,637,924 Ibs. were 
prime steam and 6,445,219 Ibs. were 
dry rendered lard. 


Meat Index At 22-Month Low 


Meat prices at wholesale for the 
week ended October 20 averaged 
the lowest in almost two years, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The average wholesale 
price index on meats for the period 
at 94.7 was the lowest since the 
week ended December 10, 1957, 
when it was 94.1. Down one per- 
centage point from the previous 
week, the current price index on 
meats compared with 105.1 in the 
same week a year earlier. 
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U.S. MEAT EXPORTS 


While exports of red meat from 
the United States are small com- 
pared with volume of our imports, 
U.S. exports of meat products holds 
a considerable edge over such im- 
ports. Our largest meat products 
export commodity in August was 
inedible tallow, volume of which at 
107,499,217 Ibs. was about 27 per 
cent larger than last year’s 77,938,- 
478 lbs. for the month. Lard, our 
next most popular animal products 
item on the foreign market, left the 
U.S. in a volume of 39,534,510 Ibs. in 
August compared with 26,778,359 Ibs. 
last year. U.S. exports of fresh and 
processed meat were also well above 
such movement in August 1958. 

U.S. exports of meat products in 
August 1959-58 are listed below: 





Aug. Aug. 
Commodity 1959 1958 
EXPORTS (Domestic) Pounds Pounds 
Beef and veal— 
Fresh or frozen 
(except canned) 507,767 332,310 
Pickled or cured 
(except canned) 1,272,583 1,287,008 
Pork— 
Fresh or frozen 
(except canned) .... 1,443,372 441,881 
Hams and shoulders, 
cured or cooked 1,969,561 1,036,352 
, er TTS 1,840,072 964,833 
Pork, pickled, salted or 
otherwise cured .. 970,128 646,529 
Sausage, bologna & frank- 
furthers (except canned) 199,321 238,265 
Meat and meat products 
(except canned) 2,152 
Beef and pork livers. 
fresh or frozen 4,471,002 2,698,699 
Beef tongues, 
fresh or frozen ...... 2,222,835 1,777,875 
Variety meats, 
(except canned) ...... 1,622,664 1,035,353 
Meat specialties, frozen 324,447 192,490 
Canned meats— 
Beef and veal ........ 409,646 60,978 
Sausage, bologna and 
frankfurters..... 190.990 78.663 
Hams and shoulders 51,434 48,583 
Pork, canned ..... - 550,562 368,107 
Meat and meat products 417,560 322,689 
Lamb and mutton 
(except canned) ...... 29.644 46,868 
Lard (includes rendered 
BOE DD iste es seacdes 39,534,510 26,778,359 
Shortenings, animal fat 
(excl. lard) ........ 119.840 72.050 
Tallow, edible .......... 652,676 440,170 
Tallow, inedible ........ 107,499,217 77.938.478 
Inedible animal oils .... 943,186 121,573 
Inedible animal greases 
OE Sc cronscctiecsne 10,464,329 4,596,122 


Compiled from Bureau of the Census records. 


WEST COAST MEAT IMPORTS 


Arrivals of foreign meats at vari- 
ous west coast ports were reported 
in pounds as follows: 


Week ended Oct. 16, 1959 

San Francisco—from Canada—2,000 boneless 
beef, 9,950 pork, 540 cured pork, 17,191 bone- 
less veal. New Zealand—181,692 boneless beef, 
43,097 beef cuts, 1,640 misc. meats, 179,413 
boneless veal, 182 lamb cuts, 136 pork. Argen- 
tina—90,000 canned beef. Australia—339.545 
b 1 veal. D k—1,515 cured pork, 58,- 
497 canned pork. Holland—419 canned pork. 

Los Angeles—from Australia—356,228 boneless 
beef. New Zealand—82,948 boneless beef. Ar- 
gentina—79,725 cured beef, 99,808 canned beef. 
Brazil—269,108 canned beef. Uruguay—72,000 
canned beef. Denmark—9,058 canned pork. 
England—825 miscellaneous meats. Holland— 
43,665 canned pork. 
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PROCESSED MEATS . . . SUPPLIES 





Five-Week September Meat Processing Volume 
Averages Well Above Same Month Last Year 


ROCESSORS of meat and meat 
products under federal inspec- 
tion in five September weeks raised 
their rate of operations considerably 
over output in four weeks for the 
month last year. Aggregate volume of 


all items processed at 1,719,754,000 
Ibs. in the five weeks showed a sharp 
gain on the average over last year’s 
1,270,474,000 Ibs. for the shorter pe- 
riod of operations. 

Sausage production totaled 168,- 





MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL 
INSPECTION—AUGUST 30 THROUGH OCTOBER 3, 1959 COMPARED WITH FOUR-WEEK 


PERIOD, AUGUST 31 THROUGH SEPTEMBER 27, 1958 











Aug. 3— Aug. 31— 
Oct. 3 Sept. 27 39 Weeks 39 Weeks 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Placed in cure— 
14,993,000 12,098,000 113,619,000 119,862,000 
341,099,000 257,036,000 2,661,297,000 2,414,486,000 
166,000 ¥ 792,000 683, 
5,563,000 3,897,000 40,272,000 38,156,000 
BERS ASA re Nee Oe ec 252,960,000 185,190,000 1,955,439,000 1,704,177,000 
Cooked Meat— 

Ne iii nine p ia'< a bhinlbrn eos degen eae 8,021,000 6,804,000 65,401,000 64,280,000 
WOES shes e ase cso ba Relea saa meeeere ns 26,246,000 25,501,000 220,227,000 213,469,000 
MER ow 'nia wWis'e'e.9 0:4 00% coins phar beoee 175,000 211,000 1,657,000 2,100,000 

Sausage— 
Er re eee pore 26,570,000 17,197,000 189,758,000 158,135,000 
To be dried or semi-dried ......... 12,417,000 10,704,000 95,568,000 96,350,000 
Pot oeeree as 62,896,000 46,843,000 520,905,000 503,746,000 
Other, smoked, or cooked ......... 66,631,000 49,246,000 487,240,000 473,627,000 
nw Me OC ese pe eer een 168,514,000 123,990,000 1,293,471,000 1,231,868,000 
Loaf, head cheese, chili, jellied products 19,803,000 16,243,000 153,052,000 153,922,000 
Steaks, chops, roasts ................ 686,000 41,849,000 431,208,000 394,208,000 
i ER  ) cases aeces pads RSE 127,000 40,000 2,880,000 1,361,000 
ET a's cov ci ei'ecabeu deem adhe 111,462,000 77,569,000 808,408,000 688,626,000 
NE. Vin d'odc so oo titania bw wb binets Os 28,019,000 20,026,000 208,606,000 190,332,000 
IE ok oica cs cbbebseae s diseeducs 18,707,000 14,218,000 143,949,000 133,434,000 
Miscellaneous meat product ......... 18,629,000 10,320,000 129,041,000 92,219,900 
es NN: 5 oo fan Wau sss ee R as 200,253,000 138,212,000 1,591,209,000 1,348,835,000 
i LER eee or ease 154,407,000 107,680,000 1,180,134,000 1,033,346,000 
es os Sia artes abe twdss chess 7,223,000 5,645,000 63,251,000 46,537,000 
ik er Sr a rns an 27,226,000 27,432,000 249,474,000 236,610,000 
Compound containing animal fat .... 69,199,000 54,957,000 546,837,000 514,933,000 
Oleomargarine containing animal fat 11,412,000 3,653,000 84,099,000 53,860,000 
Canned product (for civilian use and 
Dept. of Defense) ...............;. 178,847,000 137,837,000 1,631,585,000 1,552,980,000 
NET ae <5 bp eRe ed cogs ig he Stee 1,719,754,000 1,270,474,000 13,566,397,000 12,221,756,000 


*These figures represent “inspection pounds” as some of the products may have been 
inspected and recorded more than once due to having been subjected to more than one 
distinct processing treatment, such as curing first and then smoking, slicing. 


514,000 Ibs. for a moderate gain on 
the average over the 123,990,000 Ibs 
produced last year. Volume of bacon 
sliced amounted to 111,462,000 Ibs. 
compared with 77,569,000 Ibs. last 
year and rendered lard totaled 200, 
253,000 lbs. as against 138,212,000 Ibs, 





last year. 

MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
IN THE FIVE-WEEK PERIOD, 
AUGUST 30 THROUGH OCTOBER 3, 1959 

Pounds of Finished Product— 
Consumer 
Slicing and Packages 
Institutional or Shelf 
Sizes Sizes 
(3 Ibs. (under 
or over) 3 Ibs.) 
Luncheon meat ...... 12,862,000 11,501,000 
Canned hams ....... 22,995,000 528,000 
Corned beef hash 294,000 5,804,000 
Chili con carne ...... 1,046,000 17,167,000 
WHA. ec ccc ceee. 298,000 638,000 
Franks, wieners 
Se DEO is. ees 2,000 192,000 
Woewtind Mam .4...6006 © Seecte 883,000 
Other potted or deviled 
meat food products 130,000 2,655,000 
THRMER on oe cecenseses 380,000 4,876,000 
Sliced dried beef .... 38,000 199,000 
Chopped beef ...... 13,000 1,011,000 
Meat stew (all product) 159,000 7,291,000 
Spaghetti meat products 341,000 14,769,000 
Tongue (other than 
ae ee ee 53,000 145,000 
Vinegar pickled 
ae 1,050,000 1,548,000 
ED eect es nem ens 437,000 
Hamburger, roasted or 
corned beef, meat 
et : A 749,000 2,383,000 
SE daw athennts5é60% 2,041,000 22,782,000 
Sausage in oil ...... 687,000 375,000 
DC OuGbcattoveccens ..-  eeehwe 362,000 
ne ae ee eT 195,000 
Loins and picnic; .... 2,424,000 146,000 
All other meat with 
meat and/or meat 
by-products—20% or 
RE favoiss <hnjancee. e+ 510,000 5,420,000 
Less than 20% 969,000 18,755,000 
BE i tapeviaagesi 46,911,000 125,070,000 

















DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


Pork sausage, bulk, (el, Ib.) 

in 1-Ib. roll .......... 2914 @32\% 
Pork saus., sheep cas., 

in 1-lb. package ...... 46 @53 
Franks sheen casing, 

in l-lb. package ...... 624% @71 
Franks, skinless, 

in 1-lb. package ...... 47 @49 
Bologna, ring, bulk 4514 @50 
Bologna, a.c., bulk 36 @42 
Bologna, a.c., sliced 

6, 7-oz. pack. doz. ..2.61@ 3.60 


Smoked liver, n.c., bulk 4544 @54 
Smoked liver, a.c., bulk 36 @44 
Polish sausage, 

self-service pack. .-56 @73 
New Eng. lunch spec. 60 @65 
New Eng. lunch spec., 

sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. ..3.84@ 4.92 
= loaf, bulk 2 iseke 4%@54 

sliced, 6, 7-0z., doz. ap | _ 

Bicod and tongue, n.c.. .66 


Blood, tongue, a.c. Kees 
Pepper loaf, bulk ...... 4814 @66 
P.L. sliced, 6-0z., doz. .. 2.78@ 3.85 
Pickle & Pimento loaf ..41% @54 
P&P loaf, sliced, 

6, F-O8.5 QOUOM. .cccccs 2.78@ 3.60 

DRY SAUSAGE 
dcl., Ib.) 

Cervelat, ch. hog bungs .1.03@ 1.05 
Th | ERR ETA REL 66@68 
SE Asana nlite ton dns oat 88@90 
ene SS ian ws denen one ms 76@78 
Bees DB. Go ccc cence @ 
Salami, Bis style 1.06@ 1.08 
Salami, cooked @5: 


Goteborg .............-. 
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CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 


Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs. (Av.) 
 ninbc eck so ocaexeee 42 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped .... 43% 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
MDE Sh awiadeceaevss¢ 42 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped .... 43% 
Bacon, fancy, de-rind, 
8/10 lbs., wrapped ....... 33 


Bacon, fancy sq. cut, see*- 
less, 10/12 Ibs., wrapped . 30 

Bacon, No. 1, sliced 1-lb heat 
seal, self-service pkg. 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bar- 
rels, bags, bales) 
Whole Ground 
kernel for saus. 


All-spice, prime .... 86 96 
Resifted .......... 99 1.01 
Chili pepper ........ ae 56 
Chili powder ...... “ar 56 
Cloves, Zanzibar .... 58 63 
Ginger, Jam., unbl. . 47 53 
Mace, fancy Banda .. 3.50 3.90 
East Indies ....... «> one 
Mustard flour, fancy lg 43 
ae Ses en sa 38 
West Indies nutmeg... 1.95 
Paprika, Amer. No.1... 55 
Paprika, Spanish ...._.. 80 
Cayenne pepper ....... 63 
Pepper: 
Red, No. 1 ........ ue 58 
.. eee eee 64 69 
DEE Se ecdascevcee 49 53 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(Lel prices quoted to manu- 
facturers of sausage) 


Beef rounds: 
Clear, 29/35 mm. 
Clear, 35/38 mm. 
Clear, 35/40 mm. 
Clear, 38/40 mm. 
Clear 44 mm./up 


Not clear, 40 mm./dn. . 


Not clear, 40 mm 
Beef weasands: 


No. 1, 9 in./up ...... 


No. 1, 22 in./up 





Sheep ca:ings: (Per hank) 
| i ee 5.35 @5.45 
2 eer 5.25@5.35 
SOO Ts. wen<saveness 4.00 @4.25 
MRO ME 4 2's 8 oaie s sea 3.65 @3.75 
er set) GMD Paris 5. 6 hee 2.70@2.80 
Gieaete > 16/18 chs... 2s... aces 1.35 @ 1.50 
abaes 1.05 
«++ -1.10@1.25 CURING MATERIALS 
...-1.85@2.00 Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. Cwt. 
75@ 85 bbls., del. or f.o.b. Chgo $11.98 
up . 85@ 95 Pure refined gran. 
(Each) nitrate of soda ......... 5.65 
13@ 15 


Pure refined powdered nitrate 
15@ 16 of soda 8.65 





Beef middles: (Per set) Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 
Ex. wide, 2% in./up ..3.60@3.85 Chgo. gran. carlots, ton. .. 30.50 
Spec. wide, 24%-2% in..2.45@2.70 Rock salt in 100-Ib. 
Spec. med. 1%-2% in. .1.75@2,00 bags, f.o.b. whse., Chgo. . 28.50 
Narrow, 1% in./dn. ..1.15@1.30 Sugar: 
Beef bung caps: (Each) Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. .. 6.57 
Clear, 5 in./up ........ 32@ 36 Refined standard cane 
Clear, 4%-5 inch 22@ 27 gran., delv’d. Chgo ...... 9.40 
Clear, 4-4% inch 15@ 17 Packers curing sugar, 100- 
Clear, 344-4 inch ...... 13@ 16 Ib. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 
Beef bladders, salted: (Each) TG AO TO. 5 cd benies tsa 8.85 
7% inch/up, inflated .. 21 Dextrose, regular: 
6%4-7%% inch, inflated .. 14 Cerelose, (carlots, cwt.) .... 7.61 
5%4-6% inch, inflated .. 12@ 14 Ex-warehouse, Chicago ...... 7.16 
Pork casings: (Per hank) 
29 mm./down 440 @4.55 
29/32 mm. .... - 4.30@5.00 SEEDS AND HERBS 
32/35 mm. ... .-3.20@3.35 (ecl., Ib.) bar oat 
ly ee oer eee 2.40 @2.75 Caraway seed ....... 
SE MS Gain candcen%e 2.25 @ 2.45 Cominos seed ....... A ss 
Hog bungs: (Each) Mustard seed 
Sow, 34 inch cut ........ 62@64 MN = ona 0.063. 6Ci0.40 23 
Export, 34 in. cut ....... 53@57 yellow Amer. ...... 17 
Large prime, 34 in. ...... eS RE Rare 40 49 
Med. prime, 34 in. Coriander, 
Small prime .......... Morocco No. 1 .... 20 24 
Middles, cap off Marjoram, Frene .. 54 63 
: . Sh... ae Cee Sage, r unpemeen 
Hog runners, green ...... 15@20 POE i Sasa Gaences 59 66 
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FRESH MEATS... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


Oct. 27, 1959 


CARCASS BEEF 


Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) 
800 


Prime, 700/800 ...... none qtd 
Choice, 500/600 ...... 4214 
Choice, 600/700 ...... 4214 
Choice, 700/800 ...... 42 
Good, 500/600 ........ 4014 
Good, 600/700 ........ 4014 
MSR civibse tic set e Sic tle 36 
Commercial cow ..... 30% @31 
Canner-cutter cow ... 291 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 





Prime: (Lb.) 
Rounds, all wts. ...... 55 
Tr. loins, 50/70 (cl) ..82 @95 
Sq. chux, 70/90 ...... 41 @41% 
Arm chux, 80/110 .... 391% 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ...... 57 @61 
Briskets (Iicl) ......... 28 @28% 
Navels, No. 1 ........ 11% 
Flanks, rough No. 1 .. 15% 

Choice: 

Hindgtrs, 5/800 5314 
Foreqtrs. 5/800 351% 
Rounds, 70/90 lbs. ... 5314 
Tr. loins, 50/70 ...... 68 @78 

Sq. chux, 70/90 ...... 41 @41% 
Arm chux, 80/110 .... 391% 
Ribs, 25/30 (Icl) ...... 54 @56 

Ribs, 30/35 (Icl) ...... 52 @54 

Briskets (Iel) ......... 28 @28% 
Navels, No. 1 ........ 11% 
Flanks, rough No. 1 .. 15% 

Good, (all wts.): 
Terre rrr 50 @51% 
OED oi iccecees 40 @41 
ee iiae or 2614 @27 
SE cht svinnbted's ewude 50 @52 
MH inca’ ocd were bo ove 62 @65 


COW, BULL TENDERLOINS 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(frozen, = Ib.) 


Tongues, No. 1, 100’s . Yn 
Tongues, No. 2, 100’s 26@27% 
Hearts, regular 100’s | 16a 
Livers, regular, 35/50’s 2414%4n 
Livers, selected, 35/50s 30%n 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s .... 8n 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s ... 7% 
Lips, unscalded, 100’s .. 7¥en 
Lips, scalded, 100’s 11’%b 
Pe eS errr ar 6 
Lungs 100’s ............ 7% 
UWdeera, W0'6 .....cce0- 6n 


FANCY MEATS 


Beef tongues: (cl, Ib.) 
corned, No. 1 ....... 38 
corned, No. 2 ....... 35 

Veal breads, 6/12 oz. .. 1.10 
1D GRP co isccscveeia 1.28 

Calf tengnes, 1-Ib./dn. . 32 
BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 

FRESH 

Canner-cutter cow meat (Lb.) 
DOE nse s0kecceeees 42 

Bull meat, boneless, 

WINE, © cdnsacs aces 4814 

Beef trimmings, 

75/85%, barrels 3314 @34 

Beef trimmings, 

85/90%, barrels .... 40n 

Boneless chucks, 

DANIO oes eh nas< wees 42@43 

Beef cheek meat, 
trimmed, barrels .... 30 

Beef head meat, bbls. . 25lon 

Veal trimmings, 
boneless, barrels .... 40 





cac grade, fresh Job lots VEAL SKIN-OFF 
, 3 Ibs./down ....... @ 
oe. 9/8 he 9501.00 haps aallenie 
Prime, i RRR ER 55.00 @56.00 
Cow, 4/5 Ibs. ........ . -1.15@1.20 
Prime, 120/150 ...... 54.00 @56.00 
mes 6 1BS./UD  ...ccaes a 2 vty 25 Choi 90/120 48.00@50.00 
Bull, 5 Ibs./up .......... @1.25 Set Vareme  o 
Choice, 120/150 ...... 47.00 @49.00 
CARCAS Good, 90/150 ....... 42 poor po 
A LAM Com’l. 90/190 ....... 38.00 @40. 
s 8 Utility, 90/190 ....... 33.00 @36.00 
del prices, cwt.) Cull, 60/125 .........% 31.00 @ 33.00 
Prime, 30/45 .......... 44.00 @ 44.50 
Prime; 45/55 .......... 44.00 @ 44.50 
Prime, 55/65 .......... 42.50 @ 43.50 BEEF HAM SETS 
Choice, 30/45 ......... 44.00 @ 44.50 Insides, 12/up, Ib. ........ 56 
Goice, 45/55 ......... 44.00 @ 44.50 Outsides, 8/up, lb. ...... 54 
Choice, 55/65 ......... 42.50 @ 43.50 Knuckles 7% up, Ib. ..... 56 
Good, all wts. ........ 38.00@42.00 n-nominal, b-bid, a-asked. 
PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Oct. 27 Oct. 27 Oct. 27 
STEER: 
Choice, 5-600 Ibs. ........ $42.50 @ 45.00 $45.00 @ 46.00 $47.00 @ 48.00 
Choice, 6-700 Ibs. ...... 41.00 @ 44.00 42.00 @ 45.00 45.50 @ 47.50 
Good, 5-600 Ibs. ........ 40.00 @ 43.00 43.00 @ 44.00 44.50 @ 46.00 
Good, 6-700 Ibs. ......... 39.00 @ 41.00 40.00 @ 42.00 44.00 @ 45.50 
Stand., 3-600 lbs. ...... 38.00 @ 41.00 40.00 @ 42.00 40.00 @ 42.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. . 33.00@36.00 34.00 @ 36.00 36.00 @ 38.00 
Utility, all wts. ........ 31.00 @ 34.00 31.00 @ 33.00 34.00 @ 36.00 
Canner-cutter ........... 28.00 @ 31.00 27.00 @ 31.00 30.00 @ 34.00 
Bull, util. & com’l. ...... 40.00 @ 42.00 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00 @ 43.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) (Skin-off) (Skin-off) 
Choice, 200 lbs./down ... 50.00@53.00 None quoted 47.00 @ 53.00 
Good, 200 Ibs./down ..... 49.00 @ 51.00 48.00 @ 50.00 44.00@51.00 
LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime, 45-55 lbs. ........ 42.50 @ 44.00 None quoted 41.00 @ 42.50 
Prime, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 40.00 @ 42.00 None quoted None quoted 
Choice, 45-55 Ibs. ....... 42.50 @ 44.00 40.00 @ 44.00 40.00 @ 42.50 
Choice, 55-65 Ibs. ........ 40.00 @ 42.00 39.00 @ 41.00 None quoted 
a. ee eee 38.00 @ 42.00 38.00 @ 42.00 39.00 @ 41.00 
FRESH PORK (Carcass): (Packer style) (Shipper style) (Shipper style) 
120-180 Ibs., U.S. No. 1-3 None quoted None quoted 22.50 @ 24.00 
LOINS; 

ME 5 6 dévcb eon savmon 42.00 @ 46.00 45.00 @ 50.00 43.00 @ 47.00 
PEM RS cc c's he ckonenees 42.00 @ 46.00 45.00 @ 50.00 43.00 @ 47.00 
PMO STM. 5 ssc cece ow cue ed 42.00 @ 46.00 45.00 @ 48.00 43.00 @ 47.00 

PICNICS: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 

OP pen re ere 29.00 @ 34.00 31.00 @ 34.00 30.00 @ 34.00 

HAMS: 
eI SOMES da cbws se etemea ed 41.00 @50.00 46.00 @ 50.00 47.00 @ 49.00 
2 eee eeeee 41.00@49.00 44.00 @ 46.00 46.00 @ 49.00 
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NEW YORK 
Oct. 27, 1959 

CARCASS BEEF AND CUTS FANCY MEATS 

Steer: (non-locally dr., Ib.) veg) wn, rit Mie kobcncns 1.18 
Prime carc., 7/800 ..47 @50 1S GRAM Din Sok hoe sesuctene 1.33 
Choice, carc., 6/700 ..45 @47% _—iBeef livers, selected .......... 36 
Choice carc., 7/800 ...44 @46 5 Be ae Oe ea a ee 21 
Good carc., 5/600 ...43 @45 Oxtails, %-lb., frozen ........ 17 


Good carec., 6/700 ...43 @45 
Hinds., pr., 6/700 ...57 @63 


Hinds., ch., 6/700 ....53144@58 
Hinds., ch., 7/800 ....5214@57 
Hinds., gd., 6/700 ....52 @56 


Hinds., gd., 7/800 ....52 @55 


Prime steer: (locally dressed, Ib.) 
Hindatrs., 600/700 ....56 @63 
Hindatrs., 700/800 ....56 @62 
Hindatrs., 800/900 ....56 @61 
Rounds, flank off, cut 


bo i nes EL EE 5314 @60 
Rounds, diamond 

bone, flank off ....5414@60 
Short loins, untrim. .. 


Short loins, trim ....95 @1.18 
ee ae 14 @18 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ....57 @65 
Armchucks .......... 42% @45 
NE ani tecconenen 32 @41 
WOMEN. Stilts ahs ces kee 15 @20 
Choice steer: 
Hindatrs., 600/700 ... a @59 


Hindatrs., 700/800 .... @58 
Hindatrs., 800/900 ... SI @54 
Rounds, flank off, 

cut acrogs ......... 53 @59 
Rounds, diamond 

bone, flank off ....54 @60 
Short loins, untrim. ..57 @70 
Short loins, trim ....79 @90 
Lc hiaxees <a aces es 14 @18 
Ribs (7 bone cut) ..50 @58 


Armehucks  .......... 42 @45 
WE. waecs cis nease 30 @40 
WHO  iicclreccewenven 14% @19 


CARCASS LAMB 
(Locally dr., ewt.) 
Prime 45/dn. 00 @ 49.00 
Prime 45/55 .......... 45.00 @ 49.00 
Prime 55/65 : -. 44,00@48.00 
Choice 45/dn. ... . 45.00 @ 49.00 





Choice 45/55 44.00 @ 48.00 
Choice 55/65 ........ 42.00 @ 46.00 
Good 45/dn. ........ 43.00 @ 47.00 
Good 45/55 ........ 42.00 @ 46.00 
Good 55/65 ........ 41.00 @ 45.00 

(Non-local) 
Prime 45/dn. ........ 43.50 @ 48.00 
Prime 45/55 ........ 43.50 @ 48.00 
Prime 55/65 ........ 45.00 @ 47.00 
Choice 45/dn. ........ 43.50 @ 48.00 
Choice 45/55 ........ 43.50 @ 48.00 


Choice 55/65 ........ 43.50 @ 46.00 





VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(Carcass prices) —, a » ewt.) 


Prime 90/120 ........ @62.00 
Prime 120/150 ........ 56.00 @61.00 
Choice 90/120 ........ 44.00 @ 49.00 
Choice 120/150 ...... 45.00 @ 49.00 
Good 90/down ...... 41.00 @ 46.00 
Good 90/150 ......... 42.00 @ 46.00 
Stand. 90/down ...... 40.00 @ 43.00 
Stand. 90/150 ........ 39.00 @ 42.00 
Calf, 200/dn. ch. 42.00 @ 47.00 
Calf, 200/dn. gd. .... 38.00@42.00 
Calf, 200/dn. std. .... 37.00@40.00 





PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


Oct. 27, 1959 
STEER CARCASS: (Local, Ib.) 
Choice, 5/700 ........ 4514 @47%% 
Choice, 7/800 ........ 45 @47 
Good, 5/800 .......... 42% @45 


800 

Hinds., ch., 140/170 ..53 @56 
Hinds., gd., 140/170 ..49 @53 
Rounds, choice 
Rounds, good ........ 
Full loin, choice 
Full loin, good 
Ribs, choice ......... 

TEIN, BOOS. oo cc dnc 47 
Armchucks, ch. 
Armchucks, gd. 


STEER CARCASS: 





J 
Hinds., ch., 140/170 ..54 @56 


Hinds., gd., 140/170 ..52 @54 
Rounds, choice neck 55 @58 
Rounds, good ........ 54 @56 
Full loin, choice ...... 52 @54 
Full loin, good ...... 50 @52 
Ribs, choice .......... 

S, good ..... : 





Armchucks, gd. oo eas 
VEAL CARC: LB.: Local West 
Prime, 90/150 ....55@57 None 
Choice, 90/150 ....52@55 52@55 
Good, 50/90 ...... 47@49 47@49 
Good, 90/120 48@51 48@52 
LAMB CARC.: LB.: Local West 
Prime, 39/45 ...... 45@47 44@46 
Prime, 45/55 ...... 44@ 44@46 


Good, 30/45 ......42@44 41@43 
Good, 45/55 ...... 41@43 40@43 
CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIAL—FRESH 
Pork trimmings: @ob lots) 
40% lean, barrels .... 12% 
50% lean, barrels .... 15 
80% lean, barrels .... 33% 
95% lean, barrels .... 40 
Pork, head meat ....... 27 
Pork cheek meat, 
PN isis onde nuce 31 


Phila., N. Y. Fresh Pork 


PHILADELPHIA: (cl. Ib.) 
Regular, 
loins, 8/12 .......... 43 @46 
Regular, 
loins, 12/16 ........ 42 @45 


Boston Butts, 4/8 ....33..@36 
Spareribs, 3/down ....34 @38 
Spareribs, 3/5 ....... 31 @33 
Skinned hams, 10/12 ..39 @41 
Skinned hams, 12/14 ..38 @40 


Picnics, S.S. 4/6 ..... 27% @29 
Picnics, S.S. 6/8 ...... 26 @28 
Bellies, 10/12 ........ 17 @19 
Hog sides, 140/170 ....214%,@23 
NEW YORK: (Box lots., Ib.) 

Regular, 

loins, 8/12 Ibs. ...... 43 @48 
Regular, 

loins, 12/16 Ibs. ....42 @46 
Hams, sknd., 12/16 ..40 @46 


Regular picnics, 4/8 ..27 @32 
Boston butts 4/8 ....32 @38 
Spareribs, 3/down ...34 @40 
CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


Oct. 27, 1959 
Hams, skinned 10/12 ... 38 
Hams, skinned, 12/14 .. 35% 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 .. 35 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. ........ 2414 
Picnics, 6/8 lbs. ........ 21% 
Pork loins, boneless ....57 @58 
Shoulders, 16/dn., lose 27 
(Job lots, lb.) 
i... ee ee eee 10% @11 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s 72 @75 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... 8 @ — 
| eg ee eer rere 
Feet, short cut, 
WANROEE oi i decdccccddes 8 @ 8% 


OMAHA FRESH MEATS 


(Carcass carlots, cwt.) 


Choice steer, 5/700 . .$41.75@42.25 
Choice steer, 7/800 .. 41.00@41.25 
Choice steer, 8/900 .. 40.75 
Good steer, 6/800 .... 40.00 
Choice heifer, 4/500 .. 42.50 
Choice heifer, 5/700 .. 39.50@40.00 
Good ‘heifer, 5/700 

Cow, cutter-utility 28.25 @ 29.00 








PORK AND LARD ... Chicago and outside 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, Chicago price zone, Oct. 28, 1959) 


SKINNED HAMS 


“ re A. or sobanat” Frozen 
bole ce as 37 

3 phe Gees Pa 12 

Re ee 14 

a, Ree 16 

BE < sph acw kine 

te 20 

RN tivew en ane 22 

_, Sas ree 24/ 

Se SR 25 

alte eu's 25/up, dag in 


BELLIES 


F.F.A. or fresh Frozen 
Rs 2% 6/8 








a eee 
a SEP CRO 
WO ee 
ae 10/12 
er SAS 12/1 
Me et eee es 8/up, 2s in 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Job Lot 
39% @40.. Loins, 
38% @39.. Loins, 
1. Loins, 16/20 
A Te Loins, 
31@32 . Butts, 2 
Ttegt: Butts, 8/12 ....... 2B OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Bo vssee Butts, 8/up ....... 28% Frozen or fresh Cured 
31@31%4.. Ribs, 3/dn. .......... 31 7% @8.. Sq. Jowls, boxed ....n.q. 
ES elton ibs, 3/5 ........28%a 5%4..... Jowl Butts, loose .....7a 
See BE, ID Cah bw ccainie 18 eer Jowl Butts, boxed ...n.q. 
LARD FUTURES PRICES LARD FUTURES PRICES 
(Drum contract basis) (Loose contract basis) 
FRIDAY, OCT. 23, 1959 
Open High Low’ Close 
Nov. 8.20 8.25 8.20 8.25b FRIDAY. OCT. 20,'TeRe 
Dec. 9.05 9.10 9.05 9.10b Open High Low Close 
Jan. tks Be 9.05b Dec. if as Lika ak 7.50b- .70a 
Mar. 9.12 912 9.12 9.12) Jan. or en Vee 4 Sea 
May i 9.25a Mar. toe 
Sales: 400,000 Ibs. Sales: none 
Open interest at close, Thurs., Open interest at close, Oct., 22: 


Oct. 22: Nov., 233; Dec., 224; Jan., 
61; Mar., 98; and May, 11 lots. 


MONDAY, OCT. 26, 1959 


Nov. 8.22 8.22 8.10 8.10 
Dec. 9.10 9.10 9.00 9.00 
Jan. ... ies iste 8.95a 
Mar 9.20 9.20 9.10 9.10 
May ape 9.20a 


Sales: 1,360, 000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Fri., Oct. 
23: Nov., 227; Dec., 224; Jan., 61; 
Mar., 97; and May, 11 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 27, 1959 


Nov. 8.05 8.07 8.00 8.05b 
Dec. 8.97 9.00 8.92 9.00a 
Jan. 8.95 8.97 8.95 8.95a 
Mar. 9.05 9.12 9.05 9.10 
May 9.25 9.27 9.20 9.20a 
Sales: 2,200,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Mon., 


Oct. 26: Nov., 229; Dec., 224; Jan., 
61; Mar., 103; and May, 11 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28, 1959 


Nov. 8.00 8.00 7.92 7.92b 
Dec. 9.00 9.00 8.75 8.75a 
Jan. 8.97 8.97 8.90 8.90 
Mar. 9.10 9.10 9.02 9.02a 
May 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.15a 
Sales: 1,880,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close, Tues., 


Oct. 27: Nov., 221; Dec., 231; Jan., 
62; Mar., 105; and May, 17 lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 29, 1959 


Nov. 7.92 8.02 7.90 8.00b 
Dec. 8.95 9.07 8.92 9.05a 
Jan. kas rage ary. 8.97b 
Mar. 9.02 9.12 9.02 9.07 
May 9.15 9.20 9.15 9.20 


Sales: 1,500,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Wed., Oct. 
28: Nov., 209; Dec., 235; Jan., 63; 
Mar., 107; and May, 17 lots. 


30 


Dec., 85; and Jan. and Mar., no 
lots. 


MONDAY, OCT. 26, 1959 

Dec. 7.35b- .45a 
Jan. wit 
Mar. as 

Sales: none 

Open interest at close, Fri., Oct. 
23: Oct., 10; Dec., 85; and Jan. 
and Mar., no lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 27, 1959 


Dec. 7.43 7.50 7.43 7.45b- .50a 
Jan. aes 
Mar. 

Sales: 180,000 pny 

Open interest at close, 
Oct. 26: Oct., 10; Dec., 85; 
Jan. and Mar., no lots. 


Mon., 
and 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 28, 1959 


Dec. 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
Jan. ose. eh jis 
Mar. ae Sa 

Sales: 120,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close, Tues., 
Oct. 27: Oct., 10; Dec., 86; and Jan. 
and Mar., no lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 29, 1959 
Dec. 7.45 7.55b 7.45 7.50b- .58a 
ee 
Mar. 

Sales: 180,000 a 
Open interest at close, Wed., Oct. 


28: Dec., 86; and Jan. and Mar., no 
lots. 





ALL MARGINS FALL BACK THIS WEEK 
(Chicago costs, credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 
Markdowns in pork prices, taking effect ahead of 
downward adjustments in live hogs, brought about smal] 
changes in cut-out margins this week. The changes 
however, were not in favor of packers, who found only 
margins on light hogs on the plus side, and those wer 


down from last week. 











—180-220 Ibs.— —220-240 Ibs.— —240-270 lbs. 
Value Value Value 
 seiabianas esiite AESiptig 

per percwt. per percwt. per percw 

ewt. fin. ewt. fin. ewt. fin, 

alive yield alive yield alive yield 

WR ME ci rciictsstes $10.56 $15.30 $10.07 $14.25 $9.61 $13.53 

Fat cute, lard ......... 3.29 4.77 3.42 4.87 3.28 4.8 

Ribs, trimms, etc. ..... 1.58 2.29 1.50 2.14 1.33 18 
Cost of hoga ......... 12.99 12.95 12.68 
Condemnation loss .. .06 .06 06 
Handling and overhead 2.20 2.00 1.80 

TOTAL COST ......... 15.25 22.10 15.01 21.29 14.54 20.4 

TOTAL VALUE ....... 15.43 22.36 14.99 21.26 14.22 20.02 

Cutting margin ..... + .18 + .26 —.02 — 03 — 32 —@ 

Margin last week ..+ 46 + 66 + 09 4 13 — .12 —W 

PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE LARD PRICES 
Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portlani 
Oct. 27 Oct. 27 Oct. 27 

UBD. GOPHONE... 20 icc cece 12.50 @ 15.00 15.00 @ 16.00 13.00 @ 15.0 

50-lb. cartons & cans ..... 11.75@13.00 13.00 @ 15.00 None quoted 

Oe ere > 11.50 @12.50 12.50 @ 14.50 10.00 @13.8 





PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1959 
Refined lard, drums, f.o.b. 


CHICKS ca veiccsesecedcins $11.6212 
Refined lard, 50-lb. fiber 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago .. 12.12% 


Kettle rendered, 50-lb. tins, 
f.o.b. Chicago .......... 13.12% 


Leaf, kettle rendered, 

drums, f.o.b. Chicago .. 12.6214 
Tee GIRMOS ocvcccicccceas 12.6214 
Neutral, drums, f.o.b. 

ED. on oc cancids nas ecigs 13.6214 
Standard shortening, 

pee ee es Pere to 18.25 
Hydrogenated shortening, 

North & South, drums, . 18.50 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


P.S. or Dry Ref. in 

D.R. rend. 50-Ib. 

cash loose tins 

tierces (Open (Open 

(Bd. Trade) Mkt.) Mkt.) 

Oct. 23 ... 8.25n 7.87 10.50n 
Oct. 26 ... 8.10n 7.75 10.25n 
Oct. 27 - 8.05n 75.@7% 10.25n 
Oct. 28 . 7.92n 7.62 10.25n 
Oct. 29 . 8.00 7.62 10.25n 





Note: add Yc to all prices end- 
ing in 2 or 7. 
n-nominal, a-asked, b-bid 


HOG-CORN 

RATIOS COMPARED 

The hog-corn ratio based 
on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week end- 
ed Oct. 24, 1959 was 12.5, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 12.0 ratio for the pre- 
ceding week and 17.0 a 
year ago. These ratios 
were calculated on the ba- 
sis of No. 3 yellow corn 
selling at $1.073, $1.094 and 
$1.115 per bu. during the 
three periods, respectively. 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 
Crude cottonseed oil, f.o.b. 


MEE is cneeesens 9% 

Southeast ........ 9% 

» EE 9 @ 9% 
Corn oil in tanks, 

S03. MMS... es 114% 
Sovbean oil. 

f.o.b. Decatur .... 8% 


Coconut oil. f.o.b. 
Pacific Coast 
Peanut oil, 
PE eee 13n 
Cottonseed foots: 
Midwest, West Coast 1% @ 1% 
pS ee 1% 2 1% 
Soybean foots, midwest 1% @ 1% 


OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 
White domestic vegetable, 
SOT COBTOMS 6 oo. ki cece 24 
Yellow quarters, 
SOID. -CORTORS: 0.0 6c cin ceves 26 
Milk churned pastry, 
750-lb. lots, 30’s 
Water churned pastry, 
750-Ib. lots, 30’s 215 
Bakers’, steel drums, ton lots 17% 


OLEOC OILS 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 


Prime oleo stearine, bags 

or slack barrels ... 10% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) "14% @15%4 
Prime oleo oil (drums) 14% @14%4 
n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid. 


N. Y. COTTONSEED 
OIL CLOSINGS 


Closing cottonseed ofl futures in 
New York were as follows: 

Oct. 23—Dec., 11.79; Mar., 11.84b 
86a; May, 11.90b-9la; July, 11.8% 
Sept., 11.65; Oct., 11.57b-58a; and 
Dec., 11.50b. 

Oct. 26—Dec., 11.72b-75a; Mar. 
11.81b-83a; May, 11.87; July, 11.85b 
87a; Sept., 11.60b-63a; Oct., 11.52b 
53a; and Dec., 11.32b-50a. 

Oct. 27—Dec., 11.61@60; Mar. 
11.69b-70a; May, 11.76; July, 11.75; 
Sept., 11.52b-56a; Oct., 11.42b-46a; 
and Dec., 11.25b. 

Oct. 28—Dec., 
11.59b-6la; May, 11.67b-70a; July, 
11.70@69; Sept., 11.46b-50a; Oct. 
11.30b-40a; and Dec., 11.26b-36a. 

Oct. 29—Dec., 11.47; Mar., 11.55; 
May, 11. 63b-65a; July, 11. 63b-642; 
Sept., 11.45; Oct., 11.29b-32a; and 
Dec., 11.26b. 


- 18% @18% 


11.50b-51a; Mar. 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 











BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B.. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of 
ammonia bulk 4.75n 
DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIALS 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 


UO CREE oid Ve bis aaa ses + alae 36 5.00n 
NG EE 5 a Gide se cadiw cain ts oemiee 4.75n 
RE NE es Gee Ae kglak ke sebee 4.50n 
PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, ton 


50% meat, bone scraps, bagged $67.50@ bop 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk .... 

60% digester tankage, — ‘ 
60% digester tankage, bulk ... 67. 
80% blood meal, bagged ........ ‘100. 00 @ 115.00 
Steam bone meal, 50-lb. bags 


7.50 
. 67.50@ $0.00 
50 


(specially prepared) .......... 100.00 
60% steam bone meal, bagged .. 80.00@ 85.00 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 

Feather tankage, ground, 
per unit of ammonia .............. *4.75 
Hoof meal, per unit of ammonia ...... +7.00 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 
Low test, per unit prot. ...... 1.15n 
Medium test, per unit prot. .... 1.10n 
High test, per unit prot. ...... 1.05n 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 


Bone stock (gelatine), ton ...... 15.00 

Cattle jaws, feet (non-gel), ton .... 1.50@ 3.50 

SS eae ee 3.50@ 8.00 

Pigskins (gelatine), Ib. .......... 5% 

Pigskins (rendering) piece ...... 74%2@ 12% 
NIMAL HAIR 

Winter coil, dried, 

CBS. MUS ORE, BON oo oc ccceccce 60.00 
Winter coil, dried, midwest, ton . 55.00 
Cattle switches, piece ............ 2@ 3% 
Winter processed (Nov.-Mar.) 

a Ms ia 256 be aed eins aces 5.5 € l4a 
Summer re (April-Oct.) 

PS SNES ie ere aa ere ‘ 10a 
*Del. AB jdel. east, n—nom., a—asked. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 











The inedible tallow and grease 
market was inclined to some easiness 
late last week, and a moderate trade 
was consummated. Bleachable fancy 
tallow sold at 534c, and choice white 
grease, all hog, at the same price, 
both c.af. Chicago. Yellow grease 
sold at 4%4c, and special tallow was 
offered to the trade at 4%c, also c.a.f. 
Chicago. 

Bleachable fancy tallow was bid at 
6144@6%%c, and choice white grease, 
all hog, at 634@614c, both c.a.f. New 
York. A couple of tanks of the last 
named material traded at 6.45, c.a.f. 
Avondale, La. A tank of edible tallow 
changed hands at 8%c, delivered 
Chicago. 

Sellers of inedible tallow at the 
start of the new week asked steady 
to higher prices, with inquirv around 
lec lower in most cases. However, 
there was some stock that moved at 
last trading prices. Special tallow 
was bid at 4%c, c.a.f. Chicago, and at 
5i4c, c.a.f. New York. Original fancy 


tallow was available at 7c, c.a.f. East. 
A few tanks of choice white grease, 
all hog, sold at 614, c.a.f. New York. 
Special tallow sold within the quoted 
range of 4%@5c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

Several more tanks of bleachable 
fancy tallow and choice white grease, 
all hog, sold at 5%4c, c.a.f. Chicago. 
No. 1 tallow and yellow grease sold 
at 43g@414c, delivered Chicago. B- 
white grease sold at 434@4%c, spe- 
cial tallow at 4%, and brown grease 
at 344@34c, all c.a.f. Chicago. 

Special tallow was bid at 534@544c 
and yellow grease at 54@5\ac, c.af. 
New York. Edible tallow sold at 
T54@7T%ce, f.o.b. River points, and at 
8144@8%c, c.a.f. Chicago. Bleachable 
fancy tallow was bid at 6%@614c, 
c.a.f. New York, the outside price on 
hard body stock. Choice white 
grease, all hog, sold at 644c, same 
destination. 

A little follow-up trade came 
about at midweek, and at steady 
price levels. Bleachable fancy tallow 
and choice white grease, all hog, sold 
at 5%4c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

On other trading, bleachable 
fancy tallow, high titre, sold at 644c, 








ee - contact 


your local DARLING Representative, or phone 
collect to the DARLING & Company plant nearest you. 
Dar ING’s fast, convenient, pick-up service can save 
you money and space, and help keep your premises 


clean. 


And remember—if 77 years’ experience in serving 
the meat industry can help - solve a problem of any 
. at no cost. 


kind, we’d like to help you . 


GS 





“BUYING and Processing 
Animal By-Products 
for Industry” 
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There’s a 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Truck ... as near 
as your phone 


DARLING & COMPANY 





YArds 7-3000 i 
4201 S. Ashland Ave. i} 
CHICAGO y 


Fillmore 0655 ; 
P.O. Box 5, Station “A” fi 
BUFFALO ' 


WaArwick 8-7400 
P.O. Box 329, Main P.O., Dearborn, Mich. 
DETROIT 


ONtario 1-9000 
P.O. Box 2218, Brooklyn Station \ 
CLEVELAND ; 


VAlley 1-2726 
Lockland Station i 
CINCINNATI / 


Waucoma 500 
P.O. Box 500 
ALPHA, IOWA ; 


Elgin 2-4600 
P.O. Box 97 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 


or your local 


ees 


een, we 


he, 
i 


Representative 





w 
~ 








c.a.f. New York. Inquiry was also in 
the market at the same price for 
choice white grease, all hoc. Yellow 
grease sold at 434@4\4c, c.af. Chi- 
cago, with quality of material con- 
sidered. 

Yellow grease was bid at 5'%4c, 
c.a.f. East. Special tallow was bid at 
4%c, c.a.f. Chicago, but it was held 
Ye higher. Edible tallow was avail- 
able at 734c, f.0.b. River, and at 8%c, 
c.a.f. Chicago. 

TALLOWS:Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 754@7%c, f.o.b. 
River and 8c, Chicago basis; origi- 
nal fancy tallow, 6c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 5%4c; prime tallow, 5%@5'%c; 
special tallow, 4%c; No. 1 tallow, 
43,@4'%c; and No. 2 tallow was 
pegged at 3%4@3c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, all hog, 
5%4c; B-white grease, 434@4%c; 
yellow grease, 434@4'%c; and house 
grease, 44c. Choice white grease, all 
hog, was bid at 644c, New York. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 

New York, Oct. 28, 1959 

Dried blood was quoted today at 

$4 per unit of ammonia. Low test 

wet rendered tankage was listed at 

$4.25 per unit of ammonia and 

dry rendered tankage was priced at 
$1.05 per protein unit. 


Hide Futures Trading In Third 
Quarter 1959 Up 1,174% 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., has 
reported that hide futures trading 
volume for the fiscal third quarter 
of 1959 scored a resounding increase 
of 1,174 per cent, with a total of 
5,618 contracts (224,720,000 Ibs.) 
traded for the period from June 1 
to August 31, 1959, as against 441 
contracts (17,640,000 Ibs.) traded 
during the third quarter of 1958. 
Over-all trading volume for the 
exchange was up 160 per cent during 
the 1959 third quarter, with a total 
of 37,754 contracts traded, or for 
more than double the 14,430 contracts 
traded in the same period last year. 


EDIBLE OIL SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of shortening and edi- 
ble oils, as reported to the Institute 
of Shortening and Edible Oils, to- 
taled 391,233,000 Ibs in September. 
Of this volume, 186,935,000 lIbs., or 
47.7 per cent, were shortening, and 
108,611,000 Ibs., or 27.8 per cent were 
salad and cooking oils. 

September shipments of oléo- 
margarine oils and/or fats totaled 
95,687,000 Ibs., or 24.5 per cent of 
the total. Shipments of shortening 
and edible oils in September last 
year amounted to 371,249,000 Ibs. 
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CHICAGO HIDES 


Wednesday, October 28, 1959 











BIG PACKER HIDES: Activity 
in the big packer hide market late 
last week was restricted to a few 
odd cars of heavy native steers, 
branded steers and heavy native 
cows, which brought the volume for 
the week up to around 75,000 pieces. 
During the week, light native steers 
and branded steers moved at steady 
prices, while heavy stock, such as 
native cows and native steers sus- 
tained Y%c declines. In fairly good 
trade Northern and River branded 
cows sold steady. One producer 
sold a car of Northern heavy native 
cows at 20c, late Friday. 

Trading was slow in getting under- 
way this week, with interest spotty 
and offerings lean. One producer 
reported having steady bids on 
branded steers, also on some heavy 
native steers. 

At midweek, trading was still 
lacking in big packer hides, with 
little, if any, bidding reported. Trad- 
ers reported that some resale hides 
were offered, with no details as to 
asking prices. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Trading was scant 
this week due to meager buying 
orders. Locker-butcher 50/52-lb. 
averages were reported available at 


14144@154c, as to points and produc- , 


tion. Straight 50/52-lb. renderers 
reportedly sold at 14@14%4c, with 
more available. No. 3’s, same weights, 
were soft at 12@13c. Midwestern 
small packer hides, 50/52-Ib. aver- 
ages, were quoted at 18c nominal, 
as were 60/62’s at 1544@16c. Good to 
choice Northern horsehides were 
steady, with light movement on 
untrimmed lots at 12.00@12.25. Trim- 
med horsehides were quoted this 
week at 11.25@12.00 nominal. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
The big packer calfskin market 
eased somewhat from a week ago, 
with sales of Northern lightweights 
confirmed at 65c, and down to 60c, 
on some Eau Claire, St. Paul and 
Cleveland offerings. Heavy calf was 
lower at 50c, and down to 45c. The 
kipskin market also assumed a 
weaker undertone, and sales were 
lacking. River kip was nominal at 
40c, as were overweights at 38c. 
Small packer allweight calf was 
nominal at 40@45c, with allweight 
kip nominal at 35c. Country all- 
weight calf was soft and quoted at 
26@28c nominal, as was allweight kip 
at 22@23c. Last confirmed trading 
on big packer regular slunks was at 
2.50. Late midweek, River heavy calf 
sold 2%c lower at 42%4c. 


SHEEPSKINS: The | sheepskin’ 
market was steady to easy this week, | 
River and Northern No.1 shearlings | 
sold slowly at 2.00@2.25, with South- 


westerns regarded tops at 2.50. No, | 


2’s were steady at .60@.75. River fall 
clips held a range of 2.50@2.75, and 
Southwesterns topped at 3.00. Octo- 
ber production lamb pelts failed to 
improve and were quoted at 2.60@ 
2.75 per cwt. liveweight basis. South- 
westerns were reported available at. 
2.75 each, and possibly slightly less. 
Western slope lambs were last re- 
ported at 2.75 each. Full wool dry 
pelts were nominal at .21, with some 
sellers’ ideas 1c higher. Pickled skins 
were quoted at 15.00 on lamb, and 
at 17.00 on sheep, with lower bids 
continuing. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 
Oct. 28, 1959 1958 
Let. native steers ...22144@23n 17% @18n 
Hvy. nat. steers ....1842@19n 13 @13% 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers... 2444n 1912 @20n 
Butt-brand. steers ... 17n lin 
Colorado steers .... 16n Sen 
Hvy. Texas steers ... 17n 10n 
Light Texas steers ... 201%n 14n 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers 224n 174on 


Heavy native cows ..20 @20\%2n 
Light nat. cows ....2342@24n 1614 @22 


Branded cows ..... 18% @19n 13. @13%n 
Native bulls ........ 15 @15%n 8 @ 8%n 
Branded bulls ...... 14 @14%n 7 @ Tn 
Calfskins: 

Northerns, 10/15 Ibs. 45n 55n 

10 Ibs./down ...... 60n 60n 
Kips, Northern native, 

ere er 40n 42\on 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 


60 Ibs. and over .154%2@16n 12n 
BR MR | 56 cawapehor 18n 14 @14%n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ..40 @45n 40 @45n 
Kipskins, all wts. .. 35n 30n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings: 
Sees 2h, wewetenrane 2.00@ 2.25n 1.00@ 2.00 
No.8 6% . comepas 1.00@ 1.25n 50@ 55 
Dry Pelts ...... 21in 17n | 
Horsehides, untrim. 12.00@12.25n .00@ 7.50 
Horsehides, trim. .. 11.25@12.00n 6.50@ 7.00 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


Friday, Oct. 23, 1959 


Open High Low Close 
Oct. ... 22.50b 22.35 21.35 21.35 -36 
Jan. ... 21.50 21.50 21.05 21.40b- .45a 
Apr. ... 20.50 20.50 20.10 20.45 
July ... 19.50b 19.72 19.72 19.90b-20.00a 
Oct. . . 18.70b iy Fy mie 19.25b 
Sales: 139 lots. 
Monday, Oct. 26, 1959 
Oct. ... 21.10b 22.25 21.30 21.70 -55 
Jan. ... 21.35 21.70 21.20 21.30 
Apr. ... 20.40b 20.60 20.20 21.30 
July ... 19.80b 20.00 20.00 19.75b-20.00a 
Oct. ... 19.25b zoe net 19.25b- .75a 
Sales: 141 lots. 
Tuesday, Oct. 27, 1959 
Jan. ... 21.20 21.20 20.60 20.65 
Apr. ... 20.20 20.20 19.80 19.82 
July ... 19.65b 19.49 19.49 19.25b- .35a 
Oct. ... 19.10b “kAe dude 18.75b-19.70a 
Jan. ... 18.50b 18.25n 
Sales: 62 lots. 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1959 
Jan. ... 20.50b 20.56 19.85 19.90 
Apr. ... 19.60b 19.53 18.95 18.95 
July ... 19.20b 18.50 18.50 18.40b- .45a 
Oct. ... 18.90b lal eeire 18.00b- .45a 
Jan. ... 18.15b 17.95n 
Sales: 128 lots. 
Thursday, Oct. 29, 1959 
Jan. ... 19.85 21.05 19.55 19.97 
Apr. ... 18.85 19.15 18.75 19.15b- .25a 
July .. 18.30b 18.65 18.65 18.55b- .80a 
Oct. ... 17.76b Soe Sty 18.15n- 
Jan. ... 17.13b 18.10n- 
Sales: 66 lots. 
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| LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Australia Cattle Population Declines 4%; 
See Danger For Future Of Breeding Herd 

Cattle on farms in Australia on March 1, 1959, were 
estimated at 16,277,000 head, about 4 per cent below the 
same date in 1958. This marked the second consecutive 
year that Australian cattle numbers have declined. The 
reduction was the result of unusually heavy slaughter. 

There is some concern in the country that the heavy 
slaughter will imperil the ability of Australia’s cattle in- 
dustry to maintain its breeding herd. However, the gen- 
eral opinion is that most of the slaughter represents ear- 
ler marketing of cattle normally destined for slaughter, 
and heavy culling of inferior breeding stock. In any case, 
the heavy slaughter and large exports of recent months 
can hardly be maintained beyond the end of 1959 with- 
out depleting the breeding herd. 

Sheep numbers rose to 152,686,000 head, about 2 per 
cent above 1958. Exports to the United States will prob- 
ably remain an important part of Australia’s total export 
trade, it was indicated. 


American Royal Champ Steer Brings $6.10 Ib. 


The grand champion steer of the this year’s American 
Royal, an Angus, shown by Kenneth P. Eitel of Green 
Castle, Mo., brought $6.10 per lb. Bought by Mr. & Mrs. 
Jud Putsch of Kansas City for their restaurant, the 
animal weighed 1,085 Ibs. The reserve grand champion 
steer a Polled Hereford, shown by John M. Lewis & 
Sons of Larned, Kan., sold at $2.25 per lb. to John 
Latshaw, Kansas City broker. 


SALABLE, TOTAL RECEIPTS AT 12 MARKETS 


CALVES 
Salable Total Salable Total 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 

Chicago ..... 197,102 207,926 207,791 2450 3,048 2,450 
Cincinnati 18,816 21,959 23,247 3,405 3,806 3,436 
Denver ..... 56.528 64,091 69,822 2,369 1.853 2,949 
Fort Worth . 38,009 37,041 46,701 13,075 17,290 20,945 
Indianapolis 37,330 42,265 38,040 3,92 4,014 3,983 
Kansas City 119,538 119,101 179,150 8,349 9,583 19,340 
Oklahoma City 61,428 54,954 65,993 7,948 7,678 8,014 
Omaha ...... 195,430 209,518 211,442 4,551 6,185 5.047 
St. Joseph . 73,027 73,482 81,828 4,317 4,959 4,348 
St. Louis NSY 69,629 79,755 77,308 13,484 13,344 15.635 
Sioux City 140,940 160,606 148,803 10,133 13,071 10,192 
S. St. Paul . 89,642 105,063 95,126 23,522 26,610 24,522 
Totals . -1,097,419 1,175,761 1,245,251 97,529 111,441 120,861 


Totals, 1958—cattle, 1,330,998; calves, 140,934. 


HOGS SHEEP & LAMBS 

Chicago ..... 162,832 167,866 165,063 26,599 25.835 35,987 
Cincinnati 53,774 52,485 66,775 7,137 9,226 9,484 
Denver ..... 16,270 8,240 33,768 183,700 163,119 264,965 
Fort Worth . 11,211 7,225 30,254 26,490 17,143 92,921 
Indianapolis 182,595 184,529 182,868 20,510 22,985 20,510 
Kansas City 73,000 61,101 78,825 23,879 20,918 52,197 
Oklahoma City 18,116 13,696 40,357 4,762 5,912 4,762 
0 ee 180,905 142,454 323,827 77,326 67,352 113,182 
St. Joseph 121,869 110,467 182,302 18,395 18,118 58,633 
St. Louis NSY 290,445 224,307 291,910 21,737 23,307 26,905 
Sioux City 150,048 125,144 194,289 50,839 34,777 66,339 
S. St. Paul 236,504 243,763 261,602 70,992 57,192 92,344 

Totals -1,497,569 1,341,277 1,851,840 532,366 465,884 838,229 


Totals, 1958—hogs, 1,667,655; sheep and lambs, 730,668. 


SEPTEMBER SLAUGHTER BY REGIONS 
United States federally inspected slaughter by regions 
in Sept. 1959-58, as reported by the USDA, in 000’s: 


Sheep 

Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 

Region 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

N. Atl. States ...... 123 116 103 94 461 509 162 174 
S. Atl. States ...:.. 39 41 29 41 277 234 ae er 
N.C. States—East .. 263 321 132 155 1,235 1,251 91 103 
N.C. States—N.W. ... 482 488 47 56 2,356 2,135 349 287 
N.C. States—S.W. .. 182 139 20 15 672 444 98 48 
S. Central States .. 151 165 58 81 445 365 136 67 
Mountain States ... 103 100 2 3 88 86 146 218 


Pacific States ...... 197 191 23 26 232 195 195 148 
ERGO ARO 1,539 1,561 415 471 5,767 5,219 1,177 1,045 
Other animals slaughtered under federal inspection: Sept. 1959— 

horses, 6,256; goats, 16,174. Sept. 1958—horses 8,955; goats, 43,170. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Oct. 27 were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 



































N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 
HOGS: 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1: 
180-200 .... $12.50-13.40 $12.50-13.25 
200-220 12.90-13.40 $13.00-13.25 13.00-13.25 
220-240 12.75-13.35 13.00-13.25 13.00-13.25 
U.S. No. 2 
180-200 12.50-13.25 
200-220 12.85-13.25 12.75-13.00 
220-240 —_——- 12.50-13.15 12.75-13.00 
240-270 12.40-12.65 
U.S. No. 3: 
200-220 . $12.75-13.10 12.40-12.75 
220-240 12.75-13.10 12.40-12.65 12.00-12.25 
240-270 12.50-13.00 12.25-12.50 12.00-12.25 
270-300 12.25-12.75 
U.S. No. 1-2 
80-200 13.25-13.50 12.50-13.40 -—————_12.75-13.00 12.00-13.00 
200-220 13.25-13.50 12.90-13.35 13.15 13.01-13.25 12.75-13.00 
220-240 13.25-13.50 12.60-13.25 13.00-13.25 13.00-13.25 12.75-13.00 
U.S. No 2-3 
200-220 12.75-13.25  12.50-13.00 12.50-12.85 12.50-12.75 12.00-12.50 
220-240 12.75-13.25 12.40-12.90 12.50-12.85 12 50-13.00 12.00 12.50 
240-270 12.50-13.25 12.35-12.50 12.50-12.85 12.25-12.75 12.00-12.50 
270-300 12.25-12.85 ———— _12.50-12.65 12.00-12.50 —-—— 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-200 .... 13.00-13.35 12.50-13.00 12.50-13.00 12.25-12.75 11.50-12.50 
200-220 13.00-13.35 12.65-13.00 12.85-13.00 12.50-13.00 12.%:5-12.50 
220-240 .... 13.00-13.35 12.50-13.00 12.85-13.00 12.50-13.00 12.25-12.50 
240-270 .... 12.50-13.25 12.75-13.00 12.25-13.00 ————— 
SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-2-3: 
180-270 .... 12.00-12.25 12.00-12.25 ———— 
270-330 11.75-12.25 ——— __12.00-12.25  11.75-12.25 11.75-12.00 
330-400 10.75-12.25 11.00-11.75 11.00-12.00 11.00-11.75 10.50-11.75 
400-550 10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 10.50-11.50 10.50-11.00 10.00-11.00 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 27.75-28.75 27.00-27.75 
900-1100 27.75-28.75 27.00-27.75 
1100-1300 28.25-29.00 27.25-27.75 
1300-1500 27.50-29.00 26.50-27.75 
Choice: 
700- 900 .... 26.75-28.25 26.50-28.25 26.00-27.75 25.50-27.25 25 00-26.50 
900-1100 . 26.50-28.25 26.25-2825 25.75-27.75 25.25-27.25 25.50-27.25 
1100-1300 .. 26-50-28.00 26.25-28.25 25.75-27.75 25.25-27.25 25.50-27.25 
1300-1500 . 26.25-27.50 26.00-27.50 25.50-27.25 24.75-27.25 25.00-27.00 
Good: 
700- 900 . 24.00-26.75 25.00-26.50 2%.50-26.00 23.50-25.25 23.50-25.50 
900-1100 .... 24.00-26.75 24.75-26.50 23.50-26.00 23.50-25.25 24.00-25.50 
1100-1300 .. 23.75-26.50 24.50-26.25 23.00-25.50 23.25-25.25 23.50-25.50 
Standard, 
all wts. . 21.40-24.25 22.50-25.00 18.50-23.00 21.50-23.25 19.00-24.00 
Utility, 
all wts. . 17.50-22.00 20.50-22.50 16.00-18.50 19.50-21.50 17.00-20.00 
HEIFERS: 
800-1000 26.00-26.50 
Choice 
600- .. 26.00-27.50 25.00-26.50 24.50-26.50 24.25-2609 24.50-25.75 
800-1000 . 25.75-27.50 24.75-26.50 24.50-26.50 24.25-26.00 24.50-26.00 
Good: 
500- 700 . 23.25-26.25 23.50-25.25 23.00-25.00 22.50-24.25 23.00-24.50 
700- 000 . 23.00-26.25 23.50-25.25 23.00-25.00 22.50-24.25 23.00-24.50 
Standard, 
all wts. . 20.50-23.25 21.00-23.50 18.00-22.50 21.00-22.50 18.00-23.00 
Utility, 
all wts. .... 17.00-21.00 17.50-21.00 15.00-18.00 19.00-21.00 16.00-19.00 
COws: Jj 
Commercial, 
all wts. .... 16.50-18.00 16.00-18.00 17.00-18.00 16.25-18.00 16.00-17.50 
Utility, 
all wts. .... 15.00-17.00 14.50-16.00 14.50-17.00 14.50-16.25 14.00-16.50 
Canner & cutter, 
all wts. . 11.00-15.50 12.00-15.25 12.00-15.25 12.00-14.75 12.00-14.50 


BULLS (Yris. Excl.) A'l Weights: 


Commercial  19.00-20.50 21.00-22.75 18.00-19.25 20.00-21.00 19.00-21.00 
Utility . 18.00-19.50 20.00-22.25 18.00-19.25 19.00-21.00 19.50-22.00 
Cutter . 15.00-18.50 19.00-20.00 16.50-18.50 17.00-19.00 18.00-21.00 


VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch 


. & pr. .. 25.00-33.00 ——— 30.00 27.00 31.00-34.00 
Std. & gd. 17.00-26.00 25.00-31.00 22.00-28.00 20.00-27.00 20.00-31.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
Ch. & pr. .. 23.00-25.00 23.50-24.50 24.00-26.00 
Std. & gd.  15.00-24.00 15.00-23.00 18.00-24.00 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down): 
Choice 19.25-21.00 20.00-21.00 19.25-20.50 19.25-20.50 19.50-20.50 
Good ...... 18.00-19.25 19.00-20.00 18.00-19.25 17.25-19.50 16.50-19.50 
LAMBS (105 ag Paper (Shorn): 
Prime ..... 00-18.50 20.50 19.00-19.75 20.00 
Good ...... 16. 75-18.00 18.00-19.00 19.00-20.00 
&c 3.00- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 4.00- 5.00 4.00- 5.25  4.00- 4.50 
Cull & util 2.50- 3.50 3.00- 4.00 3.00- 4.00 3.50- 4.50  2.50- 4.00 





CORN BELT DIRECT 


Des Moines, Oct. 28— 
Prices on hogs at 14 plants 
and about. 30 concentration 
yards in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, as 
quoted by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


BARROWS & GILTS: 

‘S. No. 1, 200-220 $12.50@13.50 
S. No. 1, 220-240 12.30@13.30 
- No. 2, 200-220 12.25@13.10 
- No. 2, 220-240 12.05@13.00 
- No. 2, 240-270 11.75@12.80 
- No. 3, 200-220 11.85@12.75 
- No. 3, 220-240 11.65@12.75 
. No. 3, 240-270 11.35@12.55 
- No. 3, 270-300 none qtd. 
- No. 2-3, 270-300 none atd. 

- No. 1-3, 180-200 11.25@12.75 
- No. 1-3, 200-220 12.25@13.00 
- No. 1-3, 220-240 12.05@13.00 
- No. 1-3, 240-270 11.75@12.75 
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No. 1-3, 270-330 11.10@12.50 
- 1-3, 330-400 10.35@12.00 
- No. 1-3, 400-550 8.85@11.00 


Com Belt hog receipts, 
as reported by the USDA: 
This Last Last 


week week year 

est. actual actual 
Oct. 22 .. 105,000 78,500 70,500 
Oct. 23 .. 73,000 67,000 40,000 
Oct. 24 .. 39,000 48,000 30,000 
Oct. 26 80,000 88,000 76,000 
Oct. 27 67,000 86,000 61,500 
Oct. 28 75,000 89,000 84,000 

LIVESTOCK PRICES 


AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Tuesday, Oct. 27 


were as follows: 
CATTLE: 


Steers, prim sos 

. DP tiawaie's $27.00 @ 27.25 
Steers, choice ...... 25.50 @ 27.00 
Steers, good ....... 23.50 @ 25.50 
Heifers, choice .... 24.25 @ 25.50 
Heifers, good ..... 23.00 @ 24.25 


Cows, util. & com’l. 14.00 @ 16.50 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 10.50 @ 14.25 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 18.50 @ 20.50 
Bulls, cutter ...... 17.50@ 19.50 


U.S. No. 1, 180/200 12.50@13.10 
- No. 1, 200/240 13.00@13.10 
- No. 2, 180/200 12.25@13.10 
- No. 2, 200/270 12.60@13.10 
- No. 3, 200/240 12.65@13.00 
- No. 3, 240/270 12.50@12.75 
le - 1-2, 180/200 12.25@13.00 
- No. 1-2, 200/240 12.85@13.15 

- No. 2-3, 200/240 12.75@12.85 

- No. 2-3, 240/300 12.25@12.75 

- No. 1-3, 180/200 none atd. 

- No. 1-3, 200/270 12.75@ 13.00 
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270/330 Ibs. ........ 12,00 @ 12.50 

330/400 Ibs. ........ 11.25@ 12.00 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 10.50@ 11.25 
LAMBS 

RENO So Gkecav ea coe 20.00 @ 20.25 

WONG danke on csce 18.00 @ 20.00 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT DENVER 
Livestock prices at Den- 
ver on Tuesday, Oct. 27 
were as follows: 





CATTLE: 
Steers, choice 
Steers, good 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 24.00@25.75 
Cows, utility ...... 15.00 @ 17.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.00@14.50 
Bulls, utility ...... 17.00@ 19.00 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-3, 190/250 13.35@13.65 
U.S. No. 1-2, 190/240 13.65@13.75 
U.S. No. 2-3, 190/240 13.00@13.40 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


275/325 Ibs., 1-2 ... 12.00@12.50 

372/550 Ibs., 2-3 ... 9.75@11.00 
LAMBS: 

SEN 3 dic, bs ewe 20.00 @ 20.85 

MD tsa bcdbee ska ce 18.25 @ 20.00 
34 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis on Tuesday, Oct. 
27 were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 
Steers, ch. & pr. ..$26.25@28.25 
Steers, gd. & ch. .. 24.50@26.50 
Heifers, gd. & pr. .. 23.50@26.75 
Cows, util. & com’l. 15.50@17.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 13.50@16.50 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 18.50@22.00 

VEALERS: 


Choice & prime .. 32.00@33.00 
Good & choice .... 29.00@32.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 24.00@28.50 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1, 200/220 none qtd. 


U.S. No. 1, 220/240 none qtd. 

U.S. No. 3, 200/220 12.75@13.00 
U.S. No. 3, 220/240 12.50@13.00 
U.S. No. 3, 240/270 12.25@12.50 
U.S. No. 3, 270/300 12.00@12.25 
U.S. No. 1-2, 180/200 13.25@13.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 200/220 13.25@13.50 
U.S. No. 1-2, 220/240 none qtd. 

U.S. No. 2-3, 200/220 12.75@13.25 
U.S. No. 2-3, 220/240 12.75@13.00 
U.S. No, 2-3, 240/270 12.25@12.50 
U.S. No. 2-3, 270/300 12.00@12.75 
U.S. No. 1-3, 180/200 12.75@13.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 200/220 13.00@13.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 220/240 12.75@13.25 
U.S. No. 1-3, 240/270 12.25@12.75 

SOWS, U. Ss. No. 1-3: 
270/330 Ibs. ........ 11.50 @ 12.00 
330/400 Ibs. ........ 10.75 @ 11.50 
400/550 Ibs. ........ 10.00 @ 10.75 
LAMBS: 

Good & choice .... 16.50@21.00 
Utility & good ..... 15.00 @ 16.50 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Tuesday, Oct. 27 


were as follows: 
CATTLE: Cwt. 


Steers, ch. & pr. ..$26.00@28.00 
Steers, good ...... 23.50 @ 25.50 
Heifers, gd. & ch. .. 23.25@26.50 


Cows, util. & com’l. 14.50@17.50 

Cows, can. & cut. .. 12.50@14.50 

Bulls, cut. & com’l. 15.50@19.50 
VEALERS: 

Good & choice .... 

Calves, gd. & ch. .. 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1, 180/220 none qtd. 
- No. 3, 200/240 12.50@12.75 
. No. 1-2, 180/200 12.50@ 13.25 
. No. 1-2, 200/220 13.10@13.50 
. No. 1-2, 220/240 13.10@13.25 
- No. 2-3, 200/240 12.75@13.00 
- No. 2-3, 240/300 12.50@13.00 
. No. 1-3, 180/200 12.50@13.00 
. No. 1-3, 200/240 12.75@13.00 
. No. 1-3, 240/270 12.50@13.00 
SOWS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


25.00 @ 27.00 
20.50 @ 22.50 
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270/330 Ibs. ........ 11.75 @ 12.00 

330/400 Ibs. ........ 11.25@11.75 

400/550 Ibs. ........ 10.50 @ 11.25 
LAMBS: 

Good & choice .... 18.50@19.50 
Utility & good - 17.50@18.00 
LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 


Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Tuesday, Oct. 27 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, good 
Steers, stand. 
Heifers, good 
Heifers, util. & std. 18.00@23.00 
Cows, utility ...... 14.00 @17.00 
Cows, can. & cut. .. 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 19.00@20.00 

VEALERS: 

ITS a0 ny cus saa 33.00 @ 35.00 
Good & choice .... 25.00@33.00 
Calves, gd. & ch. .. 22.00@25.00 

BARROWS & GILTS: 

U.S. No. 1-3, 160/180 12.00@12.75 

U.S. No. 1-2, 190/240 13.25@13.50 

U.S. No. 2-3, 260/280 13.00@13.25 
SOWS, U.S. No. 2-3: 





300/400 Ibs. ........ 10.50 @ 11.00 

400/600 Ibs. ........ 10.00 @ 10.50 
LAMBS: 

Choice & prime ... 20.00@21.00 

Good & choice .... 18.50@20.00 





WEEKLY LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the 
week ended Oct. 24, 1959 (totals compared), as reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


City or Area Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Boston, New York City Area! ..... 14,665 8,812 51,378 44,356 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ............ 8,093 2,144 24,011 3,955 
Cincy., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. ...... 21,699 4,178 137,123 22,086 
re Se eee ee 18,860 8,075 37,828 8,160 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? ................ 28,783 21,409 122,062 16,051 
oe eT et Pe 10,705 4,109 88,547 3,821 
Sioux City-So. Dakota Area‘ ........ 21,448 ca Se 23,548 
EE EE va vase. cosie cacti céads tee 37,474 182 99,341 18,236 
I INP ir aS aa Face cde tse gies 18,540 asi 56,311 oe 
Iowa-So. Minnesota® ................ 33,660 9,931 365,834 38,09) 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville 

I ENT OP PCT R LT Te, 5,630 2,987 46,248 
Georgia-Florida-Alabama-Area’ ..... 4,848 1,644 19,518 omg 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Okla. City ..... 19,988 2,280 76,772 13,792 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio .... 10,048 5,425 21,345 17,82 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ..... 16,552 187 15,683 27,47 
Los Angeles, San Fran. Areas* .... 25,203 874 30,297 27,533 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane .......... 7,322 394 18,971 6,951 

MID “WOTAES oocicicsccedcaces 303,518 72,631 1,334,050 271,80 

TOTALS SAME WEEK 1958 ...... 295,251 87,924 1,151,608 228,59 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So, 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madi Mil , Green Bay, Wis. *Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘In 
cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, Madison, and Watertown, S. Dak. 
‘Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr., and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes 
Albert Lea, Austin and Winona, Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Moines, Dubuque, Estherville, Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, 
Ottumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. ‘Includes Birming- 
ham, Dothan and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, and 
Thomasville, Ga., Bartow, Hialeah, Jacksonville, Ocala and Quincy, 
Fla. *Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, San Jose 
and Vallejo, Calif. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 10 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 10 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Oct. 17 compared with 
same week in 1958, as reported to the Provisioner by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS* LAMBS 
STEERS CALVES Grade B! Good 
. All wts. Gd. & Ch. Dressed Handyweights 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1 1959 1958 


Toronto ..... $25.00 $23.75 $33.00 $30.50 $22.65 $25.00 $19.55 $21.00 
Montreal .... 24.75 22.55 31.00 29.15 23.35 25.00 19.55 19.55 
Winnipeg ... 23.79 22.58 25.27 27.72 20.50 21.55 16.80 17.50 
Calgary ..... 24.40 22.65 21.00 23.35 19.26 21.11 16.25 16.75 
Edmonton . 23.60 21.60 19.80 23.25 19.55 21.00 16.20 17.90 
Lethbridge .. 24.00 22.00 -.-. 23.25 18.90 20.90 15.75 17.50 
Pr. Albert .. 23.30 20.50 21.75 24.00 19.15 20.50 15.00 16.10 
Moose Jaw .. 23.10 21.00 22.75 24.00 19.15 20.50 oses) oat 
Saskatoon . 24.00 21.30 22.50 25.50 19.15 20.50 16.50 16.60 
Regina. ..... 23.00 20.85 22.75 24.00 19.15 20.50 15.25 15.75 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at six packing plant stockyards located in Al- 


bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Ga.; Dothan, 
Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla., week ended Oct. 24: 
Cattle & Calves Hogs 


Week ended Oct. 24 ........cccccscccescee 1,750 15,250 
Week previous (six days) ........-.++++se05 1,640 12,645 
Corresponding week last year ...... efewsives 3,287 18,882 





CANADIAN KILL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Inspected slaughter of Receipts at 12 markets 
livestock in Canada for the for the week ended Friday, 
week ended Oct. 17, with Oct. 23, with comparisons: 
comparisons: Cattle Hogs Sheep 

CATTLE = to a 
fe ate ..273,300 389,000 139, 
ended week Previous 
Oct.17 "1958, Week 274,500 958,000 162,300 

Western Canada . 18,468 16,586 ee 
Eastern Canada . 15,854 18,720 1958 ..259,300 338,400 102,300 
Totals vee.os cd 34,322 35,306 
HOGS 
Western Canada . 56,225 55,678 NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
; 71,139 : . 
ee seeely | 198at? Receipts of livestock at 
All hog carcasses ; 

graded ........ 146,565 137,17 Jersey City and 4lst st, 

SH New York market for the 

Western Canada . 6,404 5,303 . 
Eastern Canada . 13,327 17,029 week ended Oct. 24: 
ee 19,731 22,332 Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable ... 136 132 None 149 
PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK Total (incl. om aee Sele aie 
Receipts at leading Pacific Coast PP actaye 4 c 132 19,196 3, 


markets, week ended Oct. 23: 


Salable . 103 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
100 Total (incl. 


directs) 1,620 133 19,002 5,242 
*Includes hogs at 31st Street. 


7 None None 
Los. Ang. 4,465 250 1,000 

N. P’tland 2,575 400 2,150 3,600 
Stockton 2,350 675 1,000 250 
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Less Need for Grading 


[Continued from page 18] 

cent of the supply at present. Thirty 
years ago between 35 and 40 per 
cent of the slaughter steers received 
at the Chicago market were direct- 
ly off grass. The proportion of such 
animals is now negligible, not only 
at Chicago but at the river markets 
and other packing centers as well. 
And considering that most of the 
cow and bull beef now ends up in 
the expanding market for hambur- 
ger, frankfurters, and other sau- 
sage, we have in consequence a 
supply of block beef having behind 
it a quality of beef blood lines at an 
amazingly high level compared with 
the past—and having within it a 
uniformity of conformation, age, and 
finish that is unlike anything we 
have ever had before. 

“All of these factors lie behind 
the remarkable success which beef 
has been enjoying in the highly 
competitive market for food. That 
80 lbs. of beef per person per year 
could sell at today’s prices, in com- 
petition with abundant and cheaper 
pork and poultry is nothing less 
than amazing against our historical 
experience. This could not: have 
happened with the lower quality 
and more variable beef supply of 
the past. 

“Beef has enjoyed the benefits of 
intense merchandising efforts by 
today’s food retailers. This is be- 
cause beef is the preferred meat by 
most consumers, and the largest 
single item in dollar volume in the 
food store. The general experience 
of retailers is that they cannot have 
a successful store without a good 
meat department, and they cannot 
have a successful meat department 
without good beef. This has led re- 
tailers to work diligently to devel- 
op beef specifications that would 
give them a product highly accept- 
able in their own region. Practically 
without exception, they have been 
able to get the type of carcass they 


want, in abundant and dependable 
supply. But this they could not have 
done without the changes that have 
occurred in our beef cattle, in the 
feeding industry, and in the char- 
acter of the slaughter animals that 
serve to produce our present supply 
of block beef. 

NEW QUALITY CONCEPT: “Re- 
cently, while analyzing the develop- 
ment of the cattle feeding industry 
over the last 30 years, I was in- 
trigued to find that there have 
been three distinct waves of dif- 
ferent grades of cattle marketed 
from feed lots. The first of these 
was a sharp expansion in the pro- 
portion of the Prime grade. In 1930 
at Chicago 13.7 per cent of the steers 
sold out of first hands were classed 
as Prime. The proportion increased 
to 36.0 in 1945—and since has de- 
creased again, to about 10 per cent. 
The second wave was the rise of 
the Choice grade. 

“In 1930 this was 42 per cent of 
the slaughter steers at Chicago, and 
has slowly crept up to about 60 per 
cent at present. The third and most 
recent wave has been a rise in the 
Good grade. These were 16.8 per 
cent of the slaughter steer supply 
at Chicago when first reported 
separately in 1951, and have since 
increased to a little over 25 per 
cent. Similar trends have been evi- 
dent at Sioux City and Omaha, the 
other two markets for which we 
have a number of years of this type 
of market report. Good-grade steers 
now exceed one-third of the slaugh- 
ter supply at Omaha. It is my belief 
that these trends have meaning of 
major significance to everyone in the 
cattle industry. 

“Repeated studies of consumer 
preference in beef indicate that 
consumers want two characteristics 
in the meat which historically have 
been at opposite ends of the range 
of beef grades. The first of these is 
tenderness—which we have long 
associated with highly finished 
beef. The other is leanness which 





historically has not been found to 
the desired degree in association 
with tenderness. 

“Now we have evidence that ac- 
ceptable beef from the point of view 
of tenderness is coming to market 
with lesser finish than has been true, 
or has been thought possible, in the 
past. The market for Prime beef is 
diminishing even in the high class 
hotel and restaurant trade, where 
price has not typically been a pri- 
mary consideration. The use of 
Prime is diminishing because beef 
finished at a lower level has been 
found increasingly acceptable. Now 
the increasing proportion of cattle 
moving to slaughter in the Good 
grade indicates that distributors are 
experiencing a growing degree of 
consumer acceptance at something 
less than Choice finish. 

“Bear in mind that no distributor 
writes specifications or accepts 
products to which his customers ob- 
ject. If he did he would shortly 
be out of business in today’s ever 
more intense competition between 
one food store and another. If more 
distributors are accepting the Good 
grade, it is because their customers 
have liked it and have come back 
for more of the same. 

FINISH LINE FALLING: “Cus- 
tomers are increasingly accepting 
beef with lesser finish—from Prime 
down to Choice, to low-Choice, and 
now down into the Good grade— 
because of changes that have taken 
place in the quality of blood lines 
in our beef herds and because of 
new characteristics and uniformity 
in the cattle that are producing the 
block beef supply. The new char- 
acteristic of age—meaning uniform 
youthfulness in the slaughter cattle 
—is gaining supremacy over the 
historic characteristic of finish— 
meaning fat—in the production of 
an acceptable consumer product. 
This new product is combining the 
two most desired characteristics, 
tenderness and leanness, in a degree 

[Continued on page 39] 





Immobilization Safety Rules 


[Continued from page 17] 


Four, the propellent charge of 
powder or air should be correlated 
with the kind of animal being 
stunned. Excessive charges wear the 
tool needlessly and damage the 
skull. The cartridges for the various 
tools are color coded as to impact. 
Air pressure should be reduced for 
the lighter animals. 

Five, a defective tool should be 
removed immediately and parts 
never should be replaced with 
homemade devices. 


Eshbaugh then mentioned a series 
of precautions that are applicable to 
any gun type of tool. The tool should 
be loaded only when it is to be used 
immediately. It should never be left 
loaded or cocked. It should never be 
pointed at anybody, including the 
operator using the tool. If there 
should be a misfire, the tool should 
be held for 15 seconds before open- 
ing the chamber. The hand should 
never be held in front of the loaded 
instrument. In stunning the animal, 
the operator should hold the pene- 
trating bolt perpendicular to the 
skull to prevent binding of bolt. 
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For air-operated tools it is essen- 
tial that air of proper pressure be 
available at the point of stunning. 
This is about 190 psi. for cattle and 
135 psi. for smaller animals. Packing 
plant house pressure of 90 psi. is not 
enough, according to Eshbaugh. 
Some plants using air-powered 
stunners have installed automatic 
cutouts that stop the air flow when 
the pressure drops below 140 psi. 

Eshbaugh cautioned the industry 
against setting any tight standard on 
the number of blows required to 
stun one animal, noting that results 
are not always predictable with 
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MERCHANDISE MANAGER 


DELICATESSEN DEPARTMENTS 


One of the nation’s largest and most progressive chains needs 
merchandising specialist for newly created position on its head- 
quarters staff. 
This important role will appeal to a skilled merchandiser who is 
successfully directing the “delicatessen operations” of a large multi- 
unit chain. 
A spot-lighted opportunity to create, plan and establish this specific 
department as a consultant-merchandiser to the many divisions of 
our client organization. 
The prospect of future promotion into general merchandising 
management is excellent. 

Compensation plan includes substantial salary 

plus bonus, plus profit sharing plus maximum 

benefits. Our searching fee paid by company. 
Reply in strictest confidence by submitting duplicate résumé or 
letter including all specifics, present compensation and any restric- 
tions on relocating and travel. 


ORGANIZATION BUILDERS FOR 28 YEARS 


Western Saving Fund Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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THE 


bulls, old cows and other heavy- 
skulled animals. 

The mechanical stunners can be 
used when killing hogs and small 
stock at a slow rate. A _ limited 
number of animals should be driven 
into a stunning pen, and stunned 
from the rear by the operator who 
moves among them. They should be 
removed immediately and _ bled 
prone or by hanging. Conveyors, 
either with or without squeeze pads, 
make the stunning operation safer. 
In designing the conveyor the packer 
should make sure that the animals 
can be driven into it. 

Eshbaugh said that mechanical 
stunners are safe when simple pre- 
cautions are observed and common 
sense is used. 

In introducing L. W. Murphy of 
the service division, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Pietraszek noted that 
he helped in developing the gas im- 
mobilization and prone sticking 


STUNNER is protected by rubber 
gloves and shoes. Applicator has off- 
and-on light and a trigger switch. 


techniques which have since been 
employed in dressing over 27,000,000 
hogs at Hormel plants. Gas immo- 
bilization has been extended to 
small stock dressing at the main 
plant and its application to cattle is 
being explored. 

Murphy commented that the older 
shackling method used in slaughter 
was inherently hazardous. The 
shackler was knee deep in excited, 
moving animals, which he had to 
chain individually and pull to the 
takeup hook of the hoist. The sticker 
had to fight thrashing animals and 
stick them at the rate of 10 per 
minute in the larger plants. Hormel 
has banished this procedure and 
with it 90 per cent of the accidents 
suffered by employes in this phase 
of hog dressing. 
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Omaha Scientist Heads AMI 
Research Advisory Council 


W. F. Dovatass, director of the 
Cudahy Laboratories of The Cudahy 
Packing Co, 
Omaha, Neb., 
has been ap- 
pointed chair- 
man of the re- 
search advisory 
council of the 
American Meat 
Institute Foun- 
dation and of the 
executive com- 
mittee of the 
council for the 
next 12-month period, Homer R. 
Davison, Foundation president, has 
announced. R. W. Ratu, vice presi- 
dent of The Rath Packing Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ia., was named vice chairman 
and will serve in this capacity on 
both the council and its executive 
committee during the year. 

The research advisory council has 
a membership of 19 scientific leaders 
affiliated with the meat packing and 
allied industries and meets in Chi- 
cago at regular intervals to review 
and provide counsel in connection 
with the research and educational 
activities of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation. 

The council is composed of its 
executive committee of 10 members 
and the chairmen of nine other 
AMIF scientific committees. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee, in 
addition to Douglass and Rath, are: 
Pau Atpricu, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis; G. A. Crappie, Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Chicago; C. E. Gross, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; JoxHn 
F. Mureny, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; FLoyp C. Otson, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Madison, Wis.; Rosert M. 
Scuarrner, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago; Joun E. Tuompson, Reli- 
able Packing Co., Chicago, and Earu 
TurNER, International Packers, Ltd., 
headquartered in Chicago. 

Committee chairmen serving on 
the council are: V. C. MEHLENBACH- 
ER, Swift & Company, Chicago; WiL- 
LIAM Brown, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.; V. R. Rupp, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Indianapolis; 
Joun R. Harrison, The Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Mynarp W. 
BEssert, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis.; A. C. Epcar, Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Chicago; E. E. Rice, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; Jutrus A. Zm- 
citt, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., and W. C. Loy, Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Chicago. 


W. F. DOUGLASS 








The Meat Trail. 


Ericson Named Manager of 
Swift South St. Paul Plant 


I.E. Ericson has been named 
manager of the Swift & Company 
plant at South St. Paul, Minn., and 
district sales manager of the St. Paul 
territory, effective November 2. He 
succeeds A.I.G. VALENTINE, retir- 
ing on pension, who has been man- 
ager at South St. Paul since 1943. 

Ericson has been manager of 
Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
a division of Swift, since 1956, and 
prior to that was manager at Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., about four years. He 
joined the Swift organization in 1931 
at the Chicago plant. 

Valentine joined Swift as a stu- 
dent in the Kansas City provision 
department in 1919 and later served 
in the provision departments in 
Chicago and South St. Paul. Ap- 





1. E. ERICSON A. VALENTINE 


pointed manager of the Watertown, 
S. D., meat packing plant in 1934, 
he was there four years before re- 
turning to Chicago as an assistant in 
the president’s office. From there, 
he went to South St. Paul as man- 
ager of the plant and district office. 


Swift Resets Demonstration 
Of Electrical Hog Stunning 


Swift & Company has reissued 
an invitation to meat packing indus- 
try representatives and equipment 
manufacturers to inspect equipment 
and techniques involved in an im- 
proved method for electrical stun- 
ning of hogs. 

On Tuesday through Thursday, 
November 17-19, interested persons 
in the industry and allied fields 
will be shown the new installation 
at Sperry & Barnes, a Swift divi- 
sion at New Haven, Conn., where 
electrical stunning of hogs is on a 
full-scale basis. 

The program will begin at 9 a.m. 
each day with an explanation of 
equipment and end at approximately 
noon with a question-and-answer 
session. A strike caused postpone- 
ment of an. earlier program. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED at first annual 
meeting of Indiana Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Inc., in Indianapolis in- 
clude (I. ro r.): vice president, John 
G. Marhoefer, Marhoefer Packing 
Co., Inc., Muncie; president, R. P. El- 
pers, Emge Packing Co., Anderson, 
and treasurer, Robert S. Scott, Home 
Packing Co., Terre Haute, who was 
renamed to post. Bruce Hunt (not 
present for picture), representing 
Stark, Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapo- 
lis, was re-elected secretary of group. 


JOBS 


The election of two new vice presi- 
dents, Stantey E. RakreTen and 
Dominick C1aMsr0, by the directors 
of The Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, 
O., has been announced by ARTHUR 
BEERMAN, board chairman. Rakieten, 
who will serve as plant manager, 
joined the firm in 1954. He previous- 
ly was associated with Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Ciambro, new vice 








S. E. RAKIETEN D. CIAMBRO 


president and sales manager, has 
been with Sucher since 1953. He was 
formerly with The Val Decker Pack- 
ing Co., Piqua, O. 


Orvitte Clayton has been named 
city sales supervisor of the new De- 
troit sales office of Patrick Cudahy, 
Inc., Cudahy, Wis. 


The appointment of Maurice E. 
HartNeETrT as a director of Burns & 
Co., Ltd., East Calgary, Alta. Can. 
has been announced by R. J. Din- 
NING, chairman of the board. Hart- 
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nett has been general manager of the 
Calgary Exhibition and Stampede 
since 1951. He was also associated 
with the Department of Agriculture 
in Saskatchewan and held the post of 
deputy minister of agriculture for 
a period of five years. 


Paut Furrimsky has been promoted 
to manager of the pork division at 
Stark, Wetzel & 
Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis. He began 
working for the 
firm in 1955 at 
the Frankfort 
plant as a trainee 
and was named 
cutting foreman 
in the pork divi- 
sion before his 
transfer to the 
Indianapo- 
lis plant. Last year Furimsky was 
promoted to provision manager. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. 


P. FURIMSKY 


Georce D. Ketty, sr., has been 
appointed sales manager of the sau- 
sage and dairy, poultry and marga- 
rine departments at the Armour and 
Company plant in St. Joseph, Mo. 
He has been with the company since 
1947 and had been manager of 
sausage sales at the East St. Louis 
plant since 1953. 


Neat Votmer has been appointed 
to fill the new position of assistant 
plant manager of 
Sugardale Provi- 
sion Co., Canton, 
O. Increased 
plant facilities 
and operations 
made it neces- 
sary to create 
this post. Volmer 
will be directly 
responsible for 
production of all 
smoked meats, 
fresh sausage and sliced luncheon 
meats. His background in the pack- 
ing business includes service with 
Oscar Mayer & Co. and Armour and 
Company. His last post before join- 
ing Sugardale was plant manager at 
Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, IIL. 


PLANTS 


Construction of a $70,000 beef cool- 
er has been begun by King’s Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Nampa, Ida., a division 
of Armour and Company. The new 
60 x 90-ft. building is part of a six- 
month expansion program which 
will include employe dressing rooms, 
storage space for supplies, remodel- 
ing of chilling and processing coolers 
and installation of a large amount 
of new equipment, including the lat- 
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est in sausage equipment, according 
to Bos Kemp, manager. Kemp said 
the expansion and new equipment 
will increase the plant’s capacity 
about 25 per cent, making it by far 
the largest packing plant in Idaho. 
Contractor for construction. of the 
new beef cooler is Aucust MICHAELIS 
of Nampa. 


Armour and Company has set 
November 4 as the tentative date for 
receiving bids on the firm’s $2,000,- 
000 processing and _ distribution 
plant to be constructed on a 25-acre 
site near Houston. The one-story 
masonry building, to contain about 
72,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will 
house offices and provide areas for 
refrigeration, assembly, shipping, 
meat curing and smoking and saus- 
age manufacture. 


The Jenny Wren packing plant at 
Lawrence, Kan., has been purchased 
by brothers Burt and Dean FLETCH- 
ER, operators of Fletchers Wholesale 
Meats at Pratt, Kan. Dean Fletcher 
will manage the Lawrence plant, 
which will be operated as an ex- 
pansion of the Pratt business. 


TRAILMARKS 


Eckert Packing Co., Defiance, O., 
is staging a promotion campaign for 
“Dinner Bell” roasted sausage and 
“Silver Fleece” sauerkraut in co- 
operation with Clyde Kraut Co., 
Clyde, O. Back-up support includes 
newspaper, radio and TV advertis- 
ing, a special recipe, in-store ma- 
terials and direct mail promotion. 


ArTHuR E. DENNIS, attorney rep- 
resenting many meat industry as- 
sociations in Philadelphia, was hon- 
ored at a dinner opening the 
annual fund drive of the Uptown 
Home for the Aged in that city. A 
member of the home’s board of di- 
rectors, Dennis was awarded a 


plaque presented to him by Judge 
JosePH E. Goip. JosSEPH PAULL, meat 
wholesaler in Philadelphia, is chair- 
man of the board. 


Prize-winning stock purchased by 
Patrick Cudahy, Inc., Cudahy, Wis, 
at the 44th annual Southern Wiscon- 
sin Junior Livestock Exposition in 
Madison included the grand cham- 
pion lamb, weighing 104 Ibs., at $2.75 
per pound and the grand champion 
dressed lamb, weighing 53 lbs., at 
$1.75 per pound. The company also 
bought 24 prize 4-H cattle at the 
livestock exposition. 


Dr. F. Leo KaurrMman, head of 
Swift & Company’s physics, physical 
chemistry and spectroscopy division, 
has been named chairman of the 
11th National Chemical Exposition, 
to be held in September, 1961, dur- 
ing the American. Chemical Society 
meeting in Chicago. 


The Sugardale Provision Co., Can- 
ton, O., is offering special Christmas 
card premiums to consumers. Every 
1-lb. package of “Ember-Smoked” 
sliced bacon contains a coupon 
which, with 50¢, can be redeemed 
for 25 assorted personalized Christ- 
mas greeting cards with envelopes. 
Sugardale is supporting the promo- 
tion with its largest ad campaign. 


DEATHS 


Cuarues J. MEnTz, 50, office man- 
ager at Haibach Bros., Erie, Pa., for 
the past 17 years, has passed away. 
Four sons survive. 


Raymonp Sauer, 44, general man- 
ager of E. L. Sauer and Sons, Hous- 
ton, Tex., succumbed to a heart at- 
tack. The meat packing business was 
established by his father in 1935. 
Raymond Sauer became a partner in 
1936 and his brother, ELroy, joined 
the partnership in 1939. 








TOGETHERNESS is keynote of Dietrich Schmuck family shown above. Schmuck 
and eight of his 11 children are employes of John Morrell & Co. at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Standing (I. to r.) are Jimmy, Richard, Howard, Gordon, Dietrich, Virginia, 
Audry, Donna and Dorothy. Four of the children, Richard, Audry, Donna and 
Dorothy, also are married to John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls employes. 
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Less Need for Grading 


[Continued from page 35] 
which was never before possible. 

“Of course, we are talking about 
a trend, not about an ultimate goal 
completely attained. But no longer 
is it necessary, as in the past, to put 
an uneconomic total of fat in and on 
the meat in order to make it tender 
and tasty. Youth in the slaughter 
cattle is providing the tenderness 
in wholly new degree—and the num- 
ber of consumers to whom taste 
difference between young and aged 
beef has importance is negligible. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
Prime steers offered on the Chi- 
cago market in the last few years 
have an average live weight of just 
short of 1,250 lbs. The Choice steers 
average 1,150; the Good steers, 1,050. 
Since these grades average only 
slightly different in age, the weight 
difference is primarily 100 lbs. 
more tallow from grade to grade. 
The market is beginning to dis- 
criminate against what is regarded 
by consumers as unnecessary in- 
crements of fat beyond the amount 
that makes acceptable eating qual- 
ity by their standards. 

“This discrimination is reflected 
in the narrowing price differen- 
tials across all the grades of fed 
beef. Some people, no doubt, will 
still prefer Prime for yet some time 
to come. Others will persist in a 
demand for Choice. And the evi- 
dence is that an increasing number 
are accepting Good—and not espe- 
cially for price difference, because 
the difference is becoming less. 

“Today’s beef has had its accept- 
ance and success in the competitive 
market for food because, whether or 
not it is the ultimate in desirable 
characteristics, it is notably accept- 
able to the consumer. Retailers’ spe- 
cifications call, obviously, for an 
identifiable product. That product 
has been available to deliver against 
the specifications. These specifica- 
tions have had an impact on packers, 
and in turn on feeders, and in turn 
on ranchers—stimulating each one 
to produce in increasing quantity 
the calves, the fed animals, and the 
carcasses which will provide a spe- 
cified consumer product.” 


Aid for Argentine Firm 

A $5,000,000 credit has been given 
to Compania Swift de la Plata of 
Argentina by the U. S. Export-Im- 
port Bank to help that subsidiary 
of International Packers, Ltd., Chi- 
cago, finance a $15,600,000 expansion 
of its packing plants in La Plata and 
Rosario. The credit is to be used for 
the purchase of U. S. equipment. 
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Hog enters lift and then his forelegs automatically 
operate a spring that causes the 
Now the hog is in a firmly wedged position and 


cannot move. 


After the hog is stunned with the Schermer Hu- 
mane Stunner, the lift is tilted by operating a 
side lever, and the hog is ejected on to the floor cost. 
or a conveyor system. Lift and hinged bottom then 
automatically return to original position. 


OVER 200 HOGS PER HOUR CAPACITY. 


NEW METHOD OF HUMANE SLAUGHTERING OF HOGS 


Portable Schermer Hog Lift and 


Humane Stunner 


THIS IS THE QUICK, EASY METHOD 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 





The portable Schermer r| 
Hog Lift in combine SCHERMER 
tion wi e Scher- 
mer Stunner 4 = HUMANE 
most economical, hu- 
mane slaughtering de- STUNNER 
vice in the industry! 
For cattle, 
hogs, sheep. 
Swift, Sure, 
Safe, Silent. 
Over 42 
bottom to drop. Million in 
Operation. 
No recoil. 
Easy upkeep. 
Low operating 
With or without 
long handle. 











Write today for literature, exceptionally low prices! 





ALF 


INTERNATIONAL wilt East zu st. 
CORPORATION Telephone: 


Lexington 2-9834 
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THERE’S 
MORE 


ace EO 


PORK/BACON 
OPERATIONS 


wits WOLVERINE’S 


PIGSKIN-FOR-LEATHER PROGRAM 


If you kill 3,000 hogs per week it 
could be worth $30,000 or more per 
year to you. A greater kill brings a 
proportionately greater return. 


WRITE FOR FULL FACTS TO: 


Gordon Krause, Executive Vice- 
President, Wolverine Shoe and Tan- 
ning Corporation, Rockford, Michigan 
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Fatten Your Pay Day 
with the NEW 


efi 


Skinning Machine 


» +. another 


PADCO 
PRODUCT 


NEWEST, most im- 
proved skinning ma- 
chine makes experts 
of unskilled help, pro- 
duces hides without 
cuts or scores, in- 
creases carcass yields 
by reducing fat loss 
. . « Electric or pneu- 
matic models; lighter 
weight; American- 
made; sealed bear- 
ings; standard parts; 
reversible blades dou- 
ble their life. The sav- 
ings pay its cost! 





For full story, with prices 
and distributors, write today 


Pp ac k CFS veveropment co. 


442 Glenwood Road °* Clinton, Conn. 














for positive 
protection against 


knife accidents use 


PLASTIC ARM GUARDS 





ree: 






SAFE © SANITARY © WASHABLE 
Order in sizes: Small, Medium, Large, 
Extra Large. Transportation extra for 
foreign and domestic shipments. 
Manufacturing 
COMEEE —EDiseivurin’ co. 


910 WASHINGTON ST. ¢ CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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‘MAGIC’ 








The latest effort on the part of the 
rendering industry to expand its 
foreign market is “The Raw Mate- 
rial of Magic,” an educational film 
produced by the National Renderers 
Association in cooperation with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The film is representative of the 
efforts being made on the part of the 
rendering industry to counteract the 
detrimental effects of the gréat in- 
crease in livestock production and 
slaughtering, coupled with the loss to 
detergents of much of the old princi- 
pal outlet for the industry. The price 
of tallow has fallen considerably dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

Faced with this serious situation, 
the renderers, through the NRA, em- 
barked upon an extensive research 
program endeavoring to develop new 
uses and markets for their products. 
The program, “Operation Bootstrap,” 





CHANGING HANDS above is “The 
Raw Material of Magic,’’ educational 
film designed to increase foreign mar- 
ket for products of rendering industry. 
Seen at film's Chicago premiere are 
(I. to r.): Jamie Fox, secretary of NRA; 
Melville A. Drisko, USDA Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, and R. J. Fleming, 
president of the renderers’ group. 


MOVIE PROMOTES FOREIGN TRADE FOR RENDERERS 


DIVERSIFIED USES of animal by-products are depicted (right) to encourage 
more foreign trade. Once used almost exclusively for soap, as at left, fats are 
just beginning to show their real versatility as raw materials for many products, 





= Ot i 


Sa OTe 


has been eminently successful to 
date, the NRA says. As one result 
the animal feed industry now is using 
large quantities of fats and other by- 
products to improve feed formulas 
for livestock, poultry and other ani- 
mals. Animal fats also are being uti- 
lized in producing new polymers for 
paint, in making plastics, in aerosol 
packaging, cosmetics and synthetic 
rubber. There are also strong possi- 
bilities that fats will be used as 












waterproofing agents, soil stabilizers 
and erosion preventatives, as well as 
improved synthetic lubricants. 

Aware of the threat posed by the 
swelling production of livestock, the 
renderers sought the help of the fed- 
eral government in working out a 
program that promises to increase 
the export market greatly. Some’ 
measure of its success so far can be! 
seen by examining the export figures 
of recent years. From 1935 to 1939, 
only 2 per cent of all domestic tallow 
production was exported. By 1950, 
sustained efforts by the industry had 
raised this figure to 23 per cent. With 
government assistance, exports were 
44 per cent in 1956 and are averaging 
better than 50 per cent in 1959. 

The newest feature aimed at de- 
veloping these important foreign 
markets, “The Raw Material of Mag- 
ic,” was produced by Paneuropa 
Studios in Rome and filmed in both 
Italy and the United States. Much of 
the footage was taken on location at 
Italian industries such as soap and 
cosmetic manufacturing, candle mak- 
ing, leather processing and poultry 
raising, while the American portion 
depicts the recommended methods of 
processing, testing and shipping fats 
and tallow. The movie has been pro- 
duced in Spanish, Italian, French, 
German, Japanese and English ver- 
sions and will be shown throughout 
the world by NRA representatives. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


set solid. Minimum 20 words, 
words, 20c each. ‘‘Posi- 
special rate; minimum 20 
additional words, 20¢ each. 


Undisplayed: 
$5. 00; additional 
tion Wanted,"’ 
words, $3.50; 


Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All 
Classified Advertisements Will Be Inserted 
Over a Blind Box Number. 


Count address or box numbers as 8 
words. Headlines, 75¢ extra. Listing ad- 
vertisements, 75¢ per line. Displayed, 


$11.00 per inch. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 





PLANT FOR LEASE 





Unused, new plant located in Barranquilla, 
Colombia, South America. Fully equipped for 
slaughtering and rendering 400 head of cattle 
and 200 hogs daily. Stockyards. Plant designed 
by Henschien, Everds & Crombie. Slaughtering 
and rendering equipment by Allbright-Nell. Re- 
frigeration equipment by Worthington Corpora- 
tioa. Sealed bids will be received and 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANT CRYOVAC Model CWC or CWD or FHC-E 
in good wurking order. Also shrink tank model 
6520 or similar in good condition. Will buy 
separately. State exact model, price, etc. SIMON 
WHOLESALE MEAT CO., 5934 South 25th St., 
Omaha 7, Nebr. 








at 5 P.M. November 25th 1959 at EMPRESAS 
PUBLICAS MUNICIPALES, Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, S. A. Address correspondence to EMPRESAS 
PUBLICAS MUNICIPALES, Air Mail—P. O. Box 
321, Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


MEAT PACKING PLANT: Slaughtering beef, 
veal and pork. Completely equipped sausage 
kitchen. 6,000 square feet of coolers, 1,200 square 
feet of freezer. Building and all equipment new 
since 1952. 35 acres; house; corrals and 80 foot 
cattle barn. Located in North Central United 
States. Two livestock auction markets selling 
150,000 cattle and 15,000 hogs annually within 
1 mile of this plant. Excellent opportunity. Will 
sell very reasonable. Owner wishes to retire. 
Write Box FS-477, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 








FOR SALE: Meat plant in Riverside, N. J. 12,000 
square feet. Cooler and freezer facilities. Rail- 
road siding and truck loading facilities. Phila- 
delphia Dressed Beef Company, 114 Moore St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., or, 402 West 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. . 





IDEAL LOCATION, MODERN LAYOUT: Meat 
curing and sausage manufacturing plant. Newly 
equipped. Southwestern Pennsylvania. Principals 
only. Write to Box FS-474, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SMALL PLANT: Equipped for hog slaughtering 
and custom processing. Address mail to 6602 
Madison Ave., Indianapolis 27, Indiana or tele- 
phone St-7, 0057, Indianapolis 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU WISH TO SHIP: Dressed hogs to New 
York? Can use 5 trailers weekly, or better. 
Contact Box W-453, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
— 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, 








ESTABLISHED BROKER 


HAVE STEADY OUTLETS ONE OR TWO MIXED 
TRUCKLOADS WEEKLY. BEEF-PORK-OFFAL. 
EASTERN SEABOARD. W-472, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





I’M CHANGING MY OPERATION: From broker 
in the greater New York Metropolitan area, to 
exclusive sales representative. Interested packers, 
processors, fabricators and manufacturers: Write 
to Box W-476, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 





WE CUSTOM SLAUGHTER 
BEEF AND VEAL 
FEDERAL INSPECTION 
FARBER MEAT PACKING CORP. 
LIBERTY, NEW YORK TELEPHONE 839 


HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent © Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor ® Exporter © Importer 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MACHINERY 
REASONABLY PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


7) 


Exact Wright 4% oz. under & over scales, type 
253, capacity 1 Ib. 


Stein Breading machine, #SSA-2A 
Anco Cold Meat Slicer, #832 


Package Machinery FF wrapper with automatic 
infeed 


Package Machinery TLA box former 
Package Machinery PC box closer 


~~ 


+ 


Furguson Packomatic (packer-gluer) case sealer 
with 6’ compression belt 


FS-473, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





$200,000.00 LIQUIDATION SALE 
of 

Major Packer Parts inventory 

All Items Are NEW. 40 to 50% 

mediate Delivery. 


Savings. Im- 


Parts are available for virtually every piece of 
packinghouse equipment. 


Write, Wire, Phone for Free Catalog and 
Price List. 
H. D. Laughlin & Son 


3522 North Grove’ * P.O. Box 4245 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
Phone: MArket 4-7211 


MEAT MACHINES 
Equipment from closed packing plant for sale 
f.o.b. Complete list, descriptions and prices 
mailed upon request. Such as: TOLEDO 50 Ib 
dial scales, $150.00; MODEL 200 “Steak Maker” 
cubing machine $90.00; ALLBRIGHT-NELL No. 
400 Sausage Stuffer $700.00; MODEL 114 A Link- 
ing Machine $1500.00; buggies, pumps, scales, 
racks, hoists, tables, washers, saws, UV lamps, 
overhead track, trolleys, etc. Equipment locat- 
ed at os W. Beaver St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Phone El. 3-5428, by owner 
N. - WADE eer COMPANY 
x 221, 
Sisimiiee Florida. 
Phone El. 5-7718. 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 
All Models, Rebuilt, Guaranteed 


* We Lease Expellers * 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES. Glen Riddle. Penn. 


FOR SALE: 1%-2 ton 1957 International Truck 
Mode: A-162. Fully refrigerated cold plates, etc. 
$1850.00. Also 1 ton—6 cylinder 1957 Chevrolet 
truck—10 foot refrigerated body. A-1 condition. 
$1450.00. FS-462, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


“K” CHUB PACKAGING MACHINE: With sup- 
ply of Saran, available for export only. $12,- 
500.00 FS-450, THE NATIONAL PROVISONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 
MINCE MASTER FOR SALE. 25 H.P., in excellent 
condition. Price, $1,500 F.O.B. Evans City, Pa. 
FRIED PROVISION CO., P.O. Box 193, Evans 
City, Pa. 

















BARLIANTS 





WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Now in Progress 
Liquidation Sale! 
Meat Packing Machinery from 
Armour & Co. closed plant in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Many fine items still available, including the fol- 
pate nee See our representatives on the 
Barliant and Co. in Chicago 
for further fF xcrme Boag 


477—SILENT CUTTER: Boss Jumbo #90A, 50 HP. 
294—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo #65-B, 60 HP. mtr. 
397—JOURDAN TYPE COOKER: double unit, stain- 


less steel sheets 
sae ie agg STICK WASHER: % HP. motor, for 
stic 
12” 


201 STUFFING TABLES: (2) stainless steel, 


559 COOK TANK: 6’ x 42” x 31” deep, stainless 
steel, w/cover, counter balance. 

327—HAM PRESS: S.M.E. mdi. 76810, stainless steel 
top. for 4%, 4%, 5% Molds. 

165—PACKAGING CONVEYOR & SHRINK TUNNEL: 
w/Kiwi Code Dater, OA. 30” x 10’ lona, w/I2” 
Neoprene belt, stainless steel top, w/3-Corley 
Miller teflon plate sealers. 

561—CLIP APPLIER: Global, tic, stainl 


steel, with Visking Ham Stuffer. 
443—EXPELLER: Anderson RB, |” basket, 

bars, w/magnetic separator, 25 HP. mtr. 
516—COOKER: Anco 5 x 12’, welded heads, 25 HP. 
8 Sapa Anco 5 x 10’, jacketed, welded heads, 
S15 CO JOKER: Anco 5x, welded, jacketed, 10 HP. 
52I—BLOOD DRYER: Anco #160, 5 x 16’, flat bolted 
head, 75 HP. motor 
a CARTON FORMER: Peters #580, w/4 HP. 





x 





barrel 


for | Ib cartons. 
STR UARD CARTON FILLER: Anco #700, w/Viking 
Pump, for | Ib. packages. 


377—LARD ROLL: Mech. Mig. 4x, I, 

128—LARD CARTON i Globe Fee, we ik 
for | Ib. cartons, '> H 

375—LARD CARTON PItLeR: Anco #700, one spout, 

hond operated 

62—BELLY eg S.M.E., 

30” lona.: 

64—SINGLE KNIFE SIDE SPLITTER: S.M.E., 20” dia. 

blode. !'+ HP. motor. 

70—SHOULDER KNIFE: Anco #560. 29” blade. 

1258—BEEF CARCASS SPLITTERS: (2) Best & Dono- 


van. | HP. mtr. 
247—RUMP & BONE SAWS: (2) Best & Donovan. 
59—CIRCULAR BONE SAW: Globe, 16” blade, 
w/30” x 55” stainless top, 2 HP. 
325—BAND SAW: Jones-Superior, 36”, 5 HP. 
54—PORK-CUT SKINNERS: (2) Townsend #27 
Se PURPOSE TRUCKS: (4) 
#71 61” x 32” x 20” 
1313—GENERAL PURPOSE DUMP TRUCKS: 


single roll 20” dia. x 


‘Globe 


(40) 
aalv., 36” RTRB wheels. 
1421 —~BEEF VISCERA TRUCKS: (3) galvanized. 
356—DIAL SCALE: Toledo style 31-3121FC, 16004 


capacity. w/One-spot & Printweigh. 

genre i bag Toledo, 200 ib. capacity, 1007 

1# diol. on sta 

1397—BENCH SCALES: (2) Toledo mdi. #2181, 8004 
capacity. 500% x ',# on diol. 

Paty SCALE: Toledo style 1821T, 325% cap., 

x '4it araduation on diol, on stond. 

39 TRACK reg Toledo, 700# cap., 600# x I+ 
dial. deep patt 

1376—PRINT WEIGHT SCALE: Toledo Hopper style 
#31-2121FC, 1600% capacity. 

1S31—-FLOOR SCALE: Howe mdl. 5732, 400# cap., 
250 x ‘4+ on dial. dhle. tare, stainless beams. 

1525—EXACT WEIGHT SCALE—type 213, 270, 273, 
340, 347, 353 & 9101; I# to 124 capacity | oz. 
over & under. w/stainless platforms. 

26-KETTLE: Parker, steam iacketed. stainless steel, 
95 WP., 33!” dia. x 29” & 19” deep, (sloping 
bottom) on 18” legs, w/cover & valves. 





Be sure to see our two page ad, this issue, 
paaes 8-9. for information on the huge Armour 
Chicago plant liquidation! 





All items subject to prior sale and confirmation 
© New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
1631 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, 
WAbash 2-5550 








497 SO. DEA®BORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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[Continued on page 42] 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING (coninves trom page 411. 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT or ASSISTANT to owner. 
Age 49 years. 26 years’ experience in all phases 
of the industry. 16 years’ as plant be rosa 
Extensive experience with ind 
Can, and have set up production and yield stand- 
ards. Good record. Can stand rigid investiga- 
tion. Available soon. Prefer Ohio, Michigan or 
Indiana. W-454, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOOD TECHNOLOGIST 


FOOD TECHNOLOGIST: With minimum of 2 
years’ experience in meat, cheese or poultry 
fields, to work on existing and new applications 
of flexible plastic packaging. 


Plant located in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Will do 





PACKINGHOUSE 
TREASURER and CONTROLLER 
Broad experience in charge of finances and ac- 
counting including costs, departmental state- 
ments and I.B.M. seeks new connection. W-469, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 





RENDERING PLANT: Manager or superinten- 
dent. 25 years’ experience. Capable of handling 
up to 12-cooker plant. Any location considered. 
W-466, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 1, Ill. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. Over 10 years’ diver- 
sified responsible engineering experience in the 
meat industry. Full details upon request. Write 
to Box W-465, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





HELP WANTED 





NATURAL CASING SALESMEN 
TERRITORIES OPEN 
SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


810 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 12, N. J. 





SUPERVISOR: With experience in edible lard 
refining and packaging, or background in similar 
industry. Excellent pay and future. Write giving 
details of experience and salary expectations to 
Box W-470, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 527 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





laboratory and field development work. Must be 
willing to travel and relocate. 


Send complete resume to 
W. R. GRACE & CO. 
CRYOVAC DIVISION 
ATTENTION: PERSONNEL MANAGER 
CEDAR RAPIDS IOWA 





PLANT MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT: 
Wanted by large modern progressive independ- 
ent meat packer. Excellent opening for man 

bl f lete responsibility for 
maintenance of plant and equipment. Send 
resume of experience, education and qualifica- 
tions to NEUHOFF BROS. PACKERS, 2821 Alamo 
St., Dallas, Texas. 





SALES MANAGER: Progressive southe 
packer has opening for experienced sales 
ecutive capable of handling both primary acco 
and route 1 lient opportunity 
the right man. All replies strictly confiden 
Give complete resume in first letter to Box W- 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huw ) 
St., Chicago 10, Il. 








FOREMAN: For canning, labeling and shippin; 
Southeastern location. 25-40 years of age. Ey 
perience in warehousing and shipping necessai 
Attractive employee benefits program. Excel] 
opportunity with growing federally insp 
meat canning firm. W-464, THE NATION 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 





PACKAGING ROOM: Foreman for bacon 
chunks and sliced meats. Must have knowled 
of all types of film, Wrap-King and H 
wrapper. Enterprise and U. S. Slicers. Must 
able to obtain quality production with maxim 
efficiency. W-460, THE NATIONAL PROVISIO 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 7 





PACKINGHOUSE 
PERSONNEL & EMPLOYMENT MAN 


Experienced in handling plant personnel wo; 
Exceptional opportunity. Many benefits. Southers 
Ohio packer. W-471, THE NATIONAL PROY 
SIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER WANTED 

Man capable of taking complete charge of engi- 
neering department of several small independ- 
ent meat packing plants and dog food plants. 
Compensation comparable with ability. Answers 
confidential. Write to Box W-468, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Ml. 





a 


SUPERVISOR: For pork pr tion, cur- 
ing and smoked meats departments including 
packing of smoked meats and sliced bacon. Good 
opportunity with progressive firm for sober am- 
bitious man. State experience and qualifications. 
THE LUNDY PACKING COMPANY, Clinton, 
North Carolina 








SALESMAN WANTED 

TO SELL RADICALLY NEW MILK POWDE! 
With unusual absorption bar gies mot Libe: 
commission basis. S can 
come sales manager of this newly created de. : 
partment. 

W-467, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥v 








FOOD TECHNOLOGIST: Analyst, for large mid 
Atlantic packer. Control analyses, plant develop 
ment projects. Previous meat plant laborato 
experience preferred. W-463. THE NATION. 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Illy 








The most complete line available. 
Over 100 sizes, 10 different shapes. 
All in Cast Aluminum—some in Stain- 
booklet 
listing all and con- 
taining valuable ham boiling hints. 


HAM BOILER corPoORATION 


CHESTER, N. Y. 


less Steel. Ask for 
Modern Method", 


OFFICE AND FACTORY. PORT 


"The 








HOG BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 


W. E. (Wally) Farrow 
Earl Martin 


HESS, WATKINS, FARROW & COMPANY 


Geo. Hess 
Murray H. Watkins 


Indianapolis Stock Yards ° 


Indianapolis 21, Ind. 
Telephone: MElrose 7-5481 











WESTERN BUYERS 


LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


Phone: Cypress 4-2411 

1OWA 

WE BUY HOGS IN THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 
10 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


ALGONA, 














MOO) GI NICH tO) 5: 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES? 


Look FIRST in the PURCHASING GUIDE, the ‘‘YELLOW PAGES" 
of the Meat Industry ... 


Catalog 


Section K— 23 pages of manufacturers’ 


product information 
Classified 


beginning page 89, every 
Section— 


known supplier of 180 separate 
items, over 2,300 listings 


Use the GUIDE regularly— 
for all your needs . . « 
The Purchasing GUIDE for the Meat Industry 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER PUBLICATION © 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, OCTOBER 31, 1959” 











